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. | . . OVER 4000 
So tough, so resilient and so long-lasting are Verithin Coloured 
Lead Pencils that you can make over 4,000 check marks with only TICKS WITH 


one sharpening. Think of the saving this means in your pencil 
costs. Think, too, of this other important fact—every one of these ONE 

ticks is absolutely permanent. Rain or spilled water won’t make SHARPENING 
them run. Moist hands won’t smear them. Rubbing cannot smudge 

them 





Another point. Verithin Pencils can be sharpened to a needle-fine 
point and will hold that point under pressure. Order Verithin today 
and discover how downright dependable a coloured pencil can be. 

7d. each. In 25 vivid colours. 


= VERITHIN 
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EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, ASHLEY ROAD, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, 
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PICTURES ‘OF BRITAIN’S PAST 


The history of Britain can be studied with enhanced pleasure with 
the aid of the Ordnance Survey Period Maps :— 
ROMAN BRITAIN 


A map of Britain as it was during the period of Roman occupation (55 B.C. 
to A.D. 410). 


BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (‘wo sheets) 


Maps showing sites of historical importance between the departure of the 
Romans (A.D. 410) and the accession of King Alfred (A.D. 871). 


MONASTIC BRITAIN (two sheets) 


Maps covering the period of British Monasticism from the Norman Con- 
quest (A.D. 1066) to the Dissolution of the Monasteries (A.D. 1539). 


ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets) 
Maps showing the most important visible antiquities older than A.D. 1066. 


These maps and all other Ordnance Survey Maps may be obtained for Educationa! purposes direct from the publishers 
at a special discount. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 











A New 
HIGH CAPACITY HOT CUPBOARD 


for kitchens where floor space is limited 





GAS HEATED MODEL Creda Poa 


Each compartment is heated by one—No a “Bray ’’ Luminous Burners 


consuming each § cubic ft. Coal Gas (0.872 Calor Gas) per hour, reaching a 
temperature of 180°F, on the inside of the yo te in approximately 30 
munutes. 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED MODEL (Model HCE2) 


Each compartment is loaded to 750 watts, the circuit operated by a sturdy 
toggle switch and attaining a temperature of 180°F. in approximately 30 
minutes. 


ALL MODELS ARE THOROUGHLY TESTED BEFORE DESPATCH 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS 
5-ft. 6-in. high x 2-ft. 0-in. wide 


x 1-ft 3-in. back to front, 
Also available: 4-ft. 0-in. wide, MODELS HCG4 and HCE4, PRODUCTS 


BLACK & \W1nIfT18 (ACCRINGTON) LTD. HAGG WORKS, ACCRINGTON. 


Sole Distributors for Scotland: J.& R. HOWIE Ltd. HURLFORD WORKS, KILMARNOCK 
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A ford 


ASPARAGUS Here’s the true, individual flavour of fresh, tender asparagus — fully 
captured to make a truly luxurious soup. 


BEEF A grand meaty soup, full of nourishment. County Beef is a skilful blend 
of good lean beef, carrots and onions. Sure to be popular! 


MIXED Freshly-picked carrots, tomatoes, potatoes, peas, leeks, onions, cabbage, 
VEGETABLE celery — superbly blended to make a magnificent soup. 


you have a choice of seven luxury soups, in the Symington’s 
County range. Seven soups made from the finest natural 
ingredients and served in a matter of minutes! Here’s the 


full range of County Soups... 


COUNTY TOMATO ....... ce. 7 Ib. tin 28/6 (136 servings) 
COUNTY MUSHROOM . tin 31/3 (213 servings) 
COUNTY CHICKEN ..............000+ 7 Ib. tin 48/9 (213 servings) 
COUNTY GREEN PEA . tin 25/3 (149 servings) 
COUNTY ASPARAGUS . tin 37/6 (235 servings) 
COUNTY : . tin 48/9 (235 servings) 


COUNTY MIXED VEGETABLE ...7 |b. tin 42/- (235 servings) 





Also in 2 Ib. tins. Free samples on request. 


SYMINGTONS County Soups 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire Est. 1827 
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Education for Commerce and Industry 


By Mr. NoEL 
Principal, The Administrative 


Opening his paper Mr. Hall said he had been asked 
to talk on the very wide subject of “ Education for 
Commerce and Industry,” starting with the familiar 
educational system, continuing through the work of 
professional societies in developing the capacities of 
their own members and beyond that to the work of the 
Administrative Staff College which provides a forum 
for mature people from Industry, Public Service, Com- 
merce and other walks of life in their late thirties. 

The range of issues to be covered was very wide. 
Indeed since the end of the recent war, there had been a 
more or less continuous series of experiments and 
developments, many of them under the name of 
‘education for this” and “ education for that,” but 
his starting point was a plea that we should stop thinking 
of ‘“ education for this or for that ’’ and realise that 
education is for the benefit of those being educated. In 
this simple point there seemed to him a grand distinction 
between Education on the one hand and Training on 
the other. It was also a point that helped to explain 
why we so frequently heard of difficulties when at 
different levels of education, young men and women, 
particularly those of above average ability, leave the 
educational system and go out into the world of business 
or industry. 

Continuing, Mr Hall said: While our young people 
are in the educational process the system in which they 
work exists to serve them. They and their development 
are the ends and objects of the system. As soon as they 
leave they undergo a profound change in status. They 
become servants of the organisations in which they 
work. They have to promote the ends of the organisa- 
tion, the bank, business, factory, or whatever it may be, 
in order to promote, at one remove, their own end to 
secure an income to meet their personal needs and 
requirements. 

Development of the Pupil 

We shall do great damage to our educational system 
if we lose sight of this important distinction. In 
education, the development of the pupil is the primary, 
if not the exclusive, objective. Mr. A. G. Russell, a 
Liverpool headmaster who is President of the In 


*A paper read at the Annual Conference of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries in Dublin last month 


F. Hatt, M.A. 


Staff College, Henley-on-Thames. 


corporated Association of Head Masters, put the point 
in 1955, better than I can. Here is what he says: 

‘ The first aim of the school is obviously the develop- 
ment of a pupil’s personality, by which I understand 
something different from, perhaps wider than, the 
development of character as we so often understand it 
in a conventional way. A better phrase might be 
‘ personal integrity,’ an awareness by the pupil of him- 
self and his own powers (including their limitations) and 
the beginning of a process of training and appreciation 
so that all the various aspects of his make up are coherent. 
They dovetail together so fittingly that eventually the 
educated man is never at civil war with himself, but 
has standards and a technique of living which enable 
him to withstand moral atrophy, bewilderment and 
default. You might call the whole process ‘ education in 
awareness’ which spreads from the individual to 
awareness as a member of a community (and makes him 
capable of acting in co-operation with others). Your 
educated man should have received a training which 
makes him aware of, and competent to deal with, his 
social and political environment, to be, in the old 
phrase ‘a political animal.’ The conditions of modern 
life do not always make it easy for this to be attained, 
partly because we live so much under the influence of 
the ‘expert,’ that all-powerful character, who can be 
called in to solve our difficulties, and so provide us with 
facile excuses for laziness and default. So ‘ social 
imagination’ coupled with a critical loyalty to the 
community we live in is the second of our aims. 

“ Thirdly—the ability to earn a livelihood by 
providing our pupils with a factual equipment wide 
enough to be harnessed to a great variety of purposes. 
We do not aim to turn out ‘ specialists ’—we try to 
build the foundations on which a large number of 
‘ specialisms ’ can ultimately be erected. It is a vocational 
training in the best sense of the word, enabling our 
pupils to understand men and their motives, and fitting 
them to respond to a call, over an immense range of 
activities. Think of what our pupils eventually become 

they deal in their adult life with animate human 
beings in their doctors, clergy, politicians, 
lawyers, teachers, public servants—with inanimate 
nature (though Sir Charles Sherrington would have 
repudiated the phrase) as physicists and chemists ; 
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with a mixture of both as biologists they cope with 
the economic world in commerce, insurance and banking; 
they maintain and further our industrial 
technologists and applied scientists—and in all 
functions they have to train their own 
engage deeply in researches which provide the basis for 
future advance. Incidentally there is no hierarchy of 
importance in the order in which I have placed thes« 
activities—except that it start off with 
pre-occupation with ‘man’ for no society can be 
fundamentally successful, healthy or happy if it neglects 
the human factors in all its equations. 

“ Finally, there is man as ‘ communicator’ giving 
and receiving ‘communications’ in the written and 
spoken word, in the realm of music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture—the world of the arts, wherein are developed 
those emotional and aesthetic qualities in which the 
spirit of man is often best expressed. These four aims 
thus briefly and dogmatically outlined, are—or ought to 
be—related to some binding and integrating power, a 
force of fusion and not of fission, which being of a 
moral and ethical order, for myself I find best exemplified 
in the Western Christian tradition.”’ 

This, I think, we can perhaps accept as the basi 
standard to be aimed at in any educational system. 
Schools and universities, at whatever level or age the 
child may leave, should aim at giving us educated 
people able to develop themselves and to earn a liveli- 
hood by fitting into the community of which they have 
become members. 

The assumption used to be that education in this sense 
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Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 


concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 


on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 


when not in use. Full details sent on request 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) ITD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 
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stopped at the age of fourteen or eighteen or twenty-two, 
as the case might be. Thereafter training might be 
added to the individual’s equipment. Training covered 
the acquiring of special knowledge in some delimited 
field or acquiring some identifiable skill in some sphere 
of craftsmanship or other physical activity. Training 
could be either mental or physical and sometimes a 
combination of both. In most of the professions, a boy 
or girl was required to be practising the profession in an 
identifiable position at the same time as he was 
qualifying himself for professional status by further 
study and by submitting himself to professional examina- 
tions. The total development in this field since the 
turn of the century has been phenomenal. 


Education on Traditional Lines not enough 

These professional developments are a tacit admission 
that for many purposes in our modern society education 
on traditional lines is not enough and that the process 
of learning and developing continues after formal 
education appears to have ceased. 

Up to this point I have been drawing a distinction 
between Education, where the development of the 
individual is the exclusive aim being pursued, and 
contrasting it with Training, where the individual is 
deliberately subordinating himself to a process that 
equips him to do a limited and specialised job of work 
in the society of which he becomes a member. Up to 
date my distinction has been too sharp because in our 
day and generation we have to include inside the 
educational system itself a high degree of specialisation, 
the nature and character of this specialisation being 
dictated by a social need to develop in each succeeding 
generation individuals equipped to develop and extend 
the boundaries of knowledge in the main intellectual 
disciplines. Our mathematicians must become more 
highly specialised in each succeeding generation if 
appropriate additions to knowledge are to be made in 
fields of physics or chemistry or any advanced engineer- 
ing. As the instruments that are produced from specialist 
knowledge in this field become more and more elaborate, 
they will need for their service highly trained applied 
mathematicians who will become a new and very 
elaborate kind of machine tender standing between those 
engaged in research or in high level industrial manage- 
ment and the complicated calculating and other quasi 
automatic machines that are becoming increasingly 
available in the workshop and the laboratory. 

Even in what used to be considered purely practical 
subjects, for example, economics, the degree of analytical 
skill needed by specialists who compile and analyse for 
us the information we need, for example, in the White 
Paper on National Income which now year by year 
accompanies the Budget, moves to higher and higher 
intellectual levels as the decades go past. I think the 
same process of specialisation inside the educational and 
research system is likely to continue and to grow apace. 

These are developments we dare not resist and in which, 
as a country, we cannot fall behind. A larger percentage 
of our intellectual elite will have to undergo an 
increasing and probably earlier degree of specialisation 
if standards of knowledge, analysis and research in the 
basic intellectual disciplines upon which all other 
advances in knowledge rest are to be maintained. 

This process is creating for us a new set of problems, 
many of them of the greatest delicacy and of the widest 
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potential social importance. How are we going to select 
individuals to undergo the necessary degree of specialisa- 
tion and how are we to build bridges in mind and outlook 
between those who become highly specialised and those 
who must remain the users of specialist knowledge 
advanced by others ? 


Selection of Individuals 

As regards the first problem, the selection of 
individuals, we have been making, since the end of the 
war, a bold social experiment in England and Wales in 
the changed methods of selecting at the various critical 
ages on the educational ladder, those who want to go 
to grammar schools or modern schools, and later on, 
those who are to go to the university. It must be 
supposed, until it is proved to the contrary, that these 
tests have been correctly devised and are being suitably 
applied and that a larger percentage of those capable of 
benefiting by a longer period in the educational system 
are in fact being given the chance to do so. It is from 
among these that individuals for intensive specialisation 
for advancement of knowledge in a number of mathe- 
matical and technological fields will be presumably 
developed. 

At this stage I think we must make a word of warning, 
one that is often forgotten in contemporary discussion. 
The tests to which I have referred have been designed to 
decide whether the child or the adolescent boy or girl or 
the potential university entrant is capable of benefiting 
by education at the next stage. These tests do not 
necessarily indicate aptitudes that the boy or girl is 
likely to have in the work-a-day world after leaving the 
educational system. It may be that after decades of 
experience we shall find a test devised for one purpose, 
to throw a valuable light on, for example, the individual’s 
later potential as a manager or a senior official or a high 
level professional worker. At the moment the case is not 
proven. We tend, I think, to talk too much of the 
present educational system as taking the cream out of 
the employment market. It should, of course, take the 
most educable and should therefore give us better 
material to undergo highly specialised training. It does 
not necessarily follow that the remaining individuals are 
not capable of substantial personal development and 
training in the tasks of applying knowledge instead of 
advancing its boundaries. 

For the general tasks of industry and commerce as 
distinct from the specialist tasks of advancing knowledge, 
I think it likely that we shall continue to have to look 
to those whose educational attainments at various 
critical ages on the educational selection ladder are not 
necessarily the most outstanding. We shall continue to 
have heavy obligations to provide for these, the great 
majority, the training that they need and perhaps also 
some further “‘ education,”” in my sense of the word, 
after they have passed the normal age limits of traditional 
education. This seems to me likely to be particularly 
true of those who are going to have managerial or 
supervisory responsibilities. There is a distinction be- 
between what should be offered to these people by way 
of training and by way of education. For example, I 
should say that the short courses now being conducted 
at Oxford and Cambridge, to name only two, for younger 
managers in the age group 28 to 32, are very definitely 
“educational.’”’ These younger managers have been 


setting their training in the years preceding their going 
. 4 : 6 | 
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to these courses inside the organisations in which they 
are being developed. They come out from their own 
businesses and return to a university if they have been 
there, or join one for the first time if they have not, for 
further education, that is to say, for a process that 
concentrates on giving to them experiences that they 
need for their own further personal development. These 
experiences will be only incidentally valuable to their 
employing organisations because they help the individuals 
to be more immediately productive managers. 

The difference between the kind of education offered 
to this kind of person in the contemporary scene and 
traditional education is that it is post-experience, 
whereas traditional education has been pre-experience. 
A man goes back to reflect upon what he has been 
experiencing, the practices that he has been following. 
He does not go back to pursue knowledge for its own 
sake, nor to study the details of his own job. 


The Staff College 

At this stage I might say a word or two about the 
Administrative Staff College. In some ways I think the 
organisation is misnamed for the contemporary scene. 
The word “ College’’ however careful you may be, 
suggests a place of teachers and taught, expert and not 
so expert. There is a much older use of the word in the 
English language which had no such pedagogical content. 
A “ College ’’ used to be simply a body corporate. The 
significant thing about the Administrative Staff College 
is that it is a body corporate set down deliberately at 
Henley-on-Thames and not alongside a great seat of 
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As chairman, he has to organise and guide what is done 
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up the reading material, he arranges for the 
examination of visiting specialists, he sends members of 
his team off on outside visits, briefs them before they 
and cross-examines them on their return. Finally he is 
responsible to see that the group’s conclusions are 
embodied in a report that is fit to present to the Colleg 
as a whole and he has himself to present it in an address 
of about seven eight minutes The object of the 
method of the course to fully active a 
participation as possible among all those who come. 
We come back to the distinction with which I started 
between the specialist the 
30th are both their own techniques. |! 
feel sure that education for commerce and industry an 
for management must concentrate more and more upon 
developing a capacity to understand the content of the 
specialists’ work and the problems that perpetually aris« 
when a high deg of specialisation is necessary fot 
technological advancement, while at the same time a 
full human understanding of what the advancement 
entails is essential if the changes involved in techno- 
logi« al advancement are to be made acceptable to the 
men and women who will have to adjust themselves to 
the new circumstances At every level, therefor 
throughout industry and commerce, a capacity to 
interpret and explain is going increasingly to be required 
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School Furniture and 
Equipment Expenditure to be 
Limited 


Sir David Eccles, Minister of Education, has decided 
to limit the initial expenditure by local education 
| authorities on furniture and equipment in new educa- 
| tional buildings. 


Circular 304 to local education authorities states that 
| the limits of costs, now introduced for the first time 
| have been calculated after detailed study of the standards 

and practice of many authorities. The following scale 
of provision reflects good average, but economical, 
practice and the prices are sufficient to buy well designed 
articles of serviceable quality : 


A.—Primary Schools. 


Primary schools smaller in size than 
1 Form Entry (forty new pupils a 
year) and extensions to accommo- 
date than one further Form 
Entry at Existing schools. 
Primary schools of 1 Form 
or more. 


Ten per cent, of the 
limit of nett cost 
for the building 
less work. 


Entry {14 per cost place. 





B 1ll-age day special schools for Educationally Sub- 


normal children. 


5 classes or less {23 per cost 
{22 per cost 
£20 per cost 


place. 
place. 
place. 


> or 7 classes 
§ classes and larger 
Secondary modern and grammar schools. 


Secondary 
Modern 


Secondary 
Size Grammar. 
} i 

Form Entry (thirty 
new pupils a year) 

2 Form Entry 

3 Form Entry 

4 Form Entry and larger 


32 
28 
26 


24 


cost 
cost 
cost 
cost 


place. 
place. 
place. 
place. 


per 
33 per 
30 per 
28 per 
’ above are calculated on the needs of 


The cost per place for girls schools will be 
{1 less and that for mixed schools 10s. less. 


Che limits in “‘ C 


boys’ schools. 


For technical, bilateral, multilateral or comprehensive 
schools, school clinics and special schools other than 
| those in “ B” above, authorities are asked to submit 
| for the Minister's approval detailed lists of furniture and 
| equipment they propose, giving the estimated cost of 
each item. 

The above limits of cost are intended to cover all 
| major items of furniture and equipment except as 


| follows : 


(1) items which are part of the normal nett cost of 
buildings ; e.g., built-in furniture, which the Minister 
encourages, and fittings such as wash basins, sinks, 
towel rails, light fittings, fire-fighting points, etc. 


\ 


(2) items provided exclusively for the school meal 
service ; 

(3) items of minor equipment generally; in 
particular, all consumable equipment, and all other 
equipment costing less than {2 per unit. 

In order to help authorities find a sound economical 
distribution of expenditure within the cost limits the 
Ministry have issued, as a guide, some notes on teaching 
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the Advance 


Towelmaster Service 


ensures*a clean, dry towel tor everyone every time 


What a difference the Towelmaster makes in a school. Instead 
of sad, sopping roller towels, everyone—pupils and staff—has 
a clean, dry towel—at every wash-time. No need to point out 
how much more hygienic that is. 

The Towelmaster is as efficient as it looks. Pull gently and 
down comes a length of snowy-white towel, sufficient for a 
really good dry. The time between pulls can be regulated to 
foil over-enthusiastic users. The used lengths automatically 
roll themselves back into the cabinet out of sight (into a 
separate compartment, of course). 


The cost? Only 5/- for a roll 45 yards long, enough to dry 
180 pairs of hands. There is no capital outlay. A minimum of 
two cabinets is installed and maintained free of charge. You 
pay 5/- for each roll of towelling used. Minimum usage is one 
roll per cabinet per week, except during school holidays. 





The Education Committees of the London County Council, Surrey 
County Council, Essex County Council, Lanark County Council 
and Coventry City Council, are among the many well-satisfied 
users of the Advance Towelmaster Service. 








The people to contact are: Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. A22 ), Stratton House, 
Piccadilly, London W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8886 


% We collect and deliver every week; you always have a spare roll in reserve for each cabinet 
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| 
spaces in schools which are usually complicated or 


expensive to furnish and equip. Educationally Sub-Normal 


Children 


Parliamentary Secretary Outlines Government’s Plan 

Details of the Government’s plan for dealing with 
educationally sub-normal children were outlined by 
Mr. Dennis Vosper, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, when opening a new school for 
E.S.N. children in Brighton. Although there had been 
a striking increase in the provision for these children 
since the war he said, there were still about 12,500 
children awaiting admission and the Government were 
determined to get on top of this problem. 

The following, said Mr. Vosper, was the Government’s 

Gymnasia.—The total cost of both fixed and portable | programme : 
apparatus for a single gymnasium need not exceed (1) Practically all those on the waiting list are in 
fl ,000. Some authorities have been able to equip a ordinary schools. It might be, that with the reduction 
gymnasium for about £800. of the numbers in primary schools now beginning, 

Science Laboratories.—The most costly laboratories are | some of these can remain and have special education. 
likely to be in grammar schools, but it should be possible (2) They were about to ask all local authorities for 
in such cases to furnish and equip a chemistry laboratory an immediate and detailed return of waiting lists so 
and preparation room for about {1,300 and a physics or that a more realisitic assessment of need can be made. 
biology laboratory and preparation room for £1,100. (3) A further 75 schools, providing nearly 9,000 

Metalwork Rooms.—The total cost of equipping places, for E.S.N. children are in course of construction 
metalwork rooms need not exceed about £850. The or have been authorised for building programmes. 
principal items allowed for are two suitable lathes, a 


Assembly Halis and Stages. 


Heavy cotton or similar materials should prove 
satisfactory for proscenium curtains. Only basic lighting 
equipment need be provided for the stage, leaving the 
remainder to be added by the school as it develops. 

The cost of a hall equipped to a standard of this kind, 
allowing for other incidental items, such as a table and 
a piano, need not exceed about £1,100. If the hall is 
also to be used substantially for physical education 
another {200 may be needed for some specialized 
equipment. 


He believed this action would produce valuable results 


power drill, grinder and hacksaw and a forge and | and obtain a better appreciation of progress to be made. 
brazing hearth. Mr. Vosper explained that in 1945 there was a shortage 

Woodwork Rooms.—These rooms should generally be | of special schools for most categories of handicapped 
furnished and equipped for £400—{450. The principal | children. Between January, 1946, and January, 1955, 
items of equipment allowed for are a single wood turning | the number of special schools increased from 528 to 


lathe and a power grindstone. 743, the number of pupils in them from 38,499 to 58,034 
and the number of full-time teachers from 2,434 to 
4,381—increases of 41, 51 and 80 per cent. respectively. 
In the case of schools for the educationally sub-normal 
this had meant an addition of no less than fifty-nine day 
schools and eighty-three boarding schools. 

“‘T think that these figures illustrate the great efforts 
already made to meet the problem. I wish that I could 
also report that our efforts are nearly at an end. The 
most remarkable feature about the facts available is 
that the total number of E.S.N. children awaiting places 
has remained almost constant despite the fact that since 
1949 about 10,000 additional special school places have 
been provided for them. This clearly shows that we are 
all taking greater trouble in ascertaining the existence 
of this form of handicap. Children who previously might 
have been left to cope alone with their disability are 

ee site OD } now seen more clearly to need assistance.”’ 
Mr. Vosper said that the school he was opening had 
To Learn About Canada served as the prototype which had been the basis of all 

Eleven undergraduates (nine men and two women) eee _ pr athnceR —*. 
from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, jroo oor : seme an : a Se neha — 
will leave this country on the 22nd of this month as the = pro aaa S <a cttw 1 hn —, Moores 
first contingent of a new scheme enabling British pr wine ee amnion, 9g 1950 to ahora . Sond 
undergraduates to visit Canada during the long ards j0 edt LAND aoe inane And aan nd pe * 
vacation. The object of the scheme is to create among looks o 1 us. tl yt E ~f d ti bilit 7 
educated men and women a greater awareness of at | Comms around us, the Se poy ser ese ees 
ca ock einn Commmnanmnedlaaiilnly done nothing to destroy amenity and beauty of design. 


Men and women second-year undergraduates pay their —— 
own fares and are provided with temporary jobs by To succeed Lt.-Gen. Sir Ronald Weeks as Chairman of 
Canadian firms and by British firms with branches in | the National Advisory Council on Education for Industry 
Canada. In 1957 a far larger group, from all the | and Commerce, Sir Harry Pilkington has been appointed, 
universities, is expected to take part in this scheme. | with effect from July 1. 


Housecraft Rooms.—It is the general practice to hire 
cookers and boilers for these rooms. Some authorities 
are able to hire refrigerators and washing machines and 
in some cases, drying cabinets; others have to buy 
these. It is necessary to limit these latter items to 
domestic sizes and to a number sufficient to illustrate 
the principles involved. If they have to be purchased, 
the total cost of a housecraft room ought not to exceed 
£500. If all heavy equipment is on hire, then the total 
should not exceed £300. These figures include provision 
for the furnishing of a small “ mock-up ”’ training flat. 

Expenditure on furniture and major equipment within 
the limits of costs now set or approved on the basis of 
lists submitted may be met from loan, as may also 
expenditure on the initial purchase of library books 
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TITRATIONS 
in 
NON-AQUEOUS 
SOLVENTS 


WO bOH Booklet 


A newly published B.D.H. booklet is 
available free of charge to laboratories interested 
in the subject of titrations in non-aqueous sol- 
vents, a method which is proving increasingly 
useful in many fields of analysis. 

Selected or specially prepared B.D.H. 


reagents and indicators are supplied for non- 
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THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 


aqueous titrations. 
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IZAL 


LIQUID CLEANSER 


For the sparkling cleanliness that comes only 
when dirt and grease have been completely 
removed use IZAL LIQUID CLEANSER. 
For washing crockery, 
glassware, cutlery, floors, 
paintwork, ovens—in fac- 
tories, offices, canteens, 
schools or restaurants, IZAL 
LIQUID CLEANSER 


cleans quickest and surest. 


Available in 1, §, 10 and 


40 gallon containers. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED 
THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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Need for Nurseries Urged at 
National Society of Children’s 


Nurseries Conference 

A protest at the action of local authorities in closing 
nurseries which had fallen from the war time peak of 
over 1,400 to little more than 500 was made by Major 
C. H. Nathan, Chairman of the National Society of 
Children’s Nurseries when opening the Society’s three 
day Golden Jubilee Conference, which was attended by 
Mrs. V. L. Pandit and nearly three hundred British and 
overseas delegates. 

“We are entitled to protest,” said Major Nathan, 
“when many local authorities after increasing charges 
to over {3 a week then close nurseries because demand 
falls.’ He added that as a nation we were spending 
money with reckless abandon on proprietary medicines 
and pills when a reasonable expenditure for nurseries 
could be regarded as part of preventive medicine. Full 
time day-nurseries are needed whether because the 
mother goes out to work or because of abnormal condi- 
tions in the home 

“Industrial workers are talking of a forty hour 
week but there’s no suggection of devoting more time to 
helping the wife and mother who works many more 
hours a day seven days a week. He urged the setting 
up of many more part time nurseries, which are in- 
expensive and self-supporting, to give mothers a few 
hours off a week like any other worker. 

Founded in 1906 under the leadership of Mrs. Cecil 
Percival, the Society pioneered the establishment of 
day nurseries in Britain. Nurseries were set up by 
voluntary committees, but as the number grew it became 
apparent that the care and ‘upbringing of children in 
nurseries required specialised knowledge and training. 
The Society began a scheme of training and examining 
students in nursery nursing, and in 1926 when the dip- 
loma was introduced until 1946, over 7,000 students 
passed the examination, while another 3,000 to 4,000 
received training. 

During the last war the Society played a major part 
in setting up hundreds of nurseries where mothers 
employed on war work could leave their children. 
By 1944 over 1,400 nurseries were affiliated to the 
Society... After the war the provision of nurseries became 
the responsibility of local authorities and the Ministries 
of Health and Education took over the responsibility of 
training nursery nurses. 

Despite, the creation of the Welfare State, the Society 
had, with all its advantages of humanity and long 
experience, still a very large part to play. Since 1946 
it has acted as a focus for many problems relating to 
children under the age of five, and to give advice and 
information to all kinds of private, public and inter- 
national bodies concerned with child welfare and the 
training of nursery staff. 

Professor Fraser Brockington of Manchester University 
said that we must rid ourselves of the nuisance approach 
to children, symbolised in park notices “no dogs or 
children allowed.’’ Much of the new knowledge resulting 
from social studies emphasises the significance of family 
life and yet despite progress made in the past fifty years, 
the family had a declining power to meet emergencies. 
He urged increased family allowances, including the 
first child, to promote the housewife from the depressed 
classes. 


Professor W. S. Craig, University of Leeds, spoke 
about the contribution of nurseries to child health in the 
home and the conditions of modern society. 

He briefly outlined the history of nurseries—in France 
after the Napoleonic Wars ; twenty years later in South- 
wark; 1873 the beginning of kindergartens; 1906 
foundation of the National Society of Children’s Nurseries 
with its close co-operation with the Medical Officers of 
Health and the emphasis on preventive outlook. Regret- 
ting the fact that the main stimulus was given to nursery 
provision by the two world wars, the Professor said that 
the fostering of the nursery movement should be 
| regarded as a long-term investment for the protection 
of the nation’s children. 

In addition Professor Craig sees the opportunity of 
the nursery matron helping with parent education, the 
value of the training for the Nursery Nurses (the mothers 
of the future); the value of the nursery based on the 
mother-child situation rather than on economic grounds. 

A paper by Dr. Kenneth Soddy, University College 
Hospital, dealt with the nursery and the psychological 
needs of the child. 

A programme of British and overseas films on child 
care were shown and delegates visited a number of 
social centres and nurseries for children under five. 


Qualified Teachers Called for 


Moving a resolution “ that no teacher appointed in 
future should be recognized as qualified unless a full 
course of professional training of prescribed duration 
and content had been successfully completed,’’ at the 
conference of the National Association of Head Teachers 
last month, Miss A. V. Aslin (Birmingham) said they 
read with concern that there were still more than 4,000 
unqualified teachers in England and Wales and 1,000 
in Scotland and the resolution had in mind the graduates 
in specialized subjects with no special training in 
teaching. 

The conference also passed an addendum demanding 
that the Minister of Education should instruct local 
authorities to cease to employ unqualified persons as 
class teachers. This addendum, said Miss E. D. Cohen, 
also of Birmingham, had in mind the other end of the 
scale—“‘ women who are ‘ nice mothers,’ who have time 
on their hands and like children, so they think they 
would like to teach. They are being employed as 
teachers without any qualification at all—not even, in 
some cases, a grammar school education,” she said. 
“It has been considered necessary to use this device to 
bolster up a crumbling educational system in areas where 
trained teachers cannot be obtained.” 


New Chairman of Burnham Committees 


The Minister of Education, Sir David Eccles, has 
nominated Lord McNair to succeed Lord Percy of 
Newcastle as Chairman of the Burnham Committees. 
Lord Percy, Chairman of the Committees since 1953, 
has decided to relinquish the chairmanship on health 
grounds. Lord McNair was Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool 
University from 1937 to 1945. From 1942 to 1945 he 
was Chairman of the Committee on the Supply and 
Training of Teachers. From 1946 to 1955 he was a judge 
of the International Court of Justice, of which he was 
President from 1952 to 1955. 
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They learn 
to cook 
the modern 











La 
9. 


on YET THIS SCHOOL HAS NO MAINS 


Naturally parents expect today’s educational — , 
authorities to see their children have the best of everything. 
That’s why this school teaches domestic science in an airy 


kitchen fitted with all the latest cooking equipment. Yet it REGD. 


is many miles from a town’s gas mains. Your pupils can 
enjoy the benefits of modern equipment too. ‘Calor’ Gas 
makes this possible. And ‘Calor’ Gas cylinders ensure 

that their latest modern appliances work efficiently and Always at your service 


economically. Over 1,500 trained ‘Calor’ dealers guarantee 
‘ . a . ENGLAND : 161-167 Oxford Street, London, W.! 
immediate delivery and service. SCOTLAND, N. IRELAND & EIRE : 46-48 St. Andrew's Square, Glasgow, C.1 





THE WORLD’S FINEST 
PROJECTORS 


Let the 


picture 


tell the story 
A LDIS 500 The most popular Aldis—a blower-cooled pro- 


jector ideal for colour transparencies. Its tremendously increased illumina- 
tion and extra-cool projection have been made possible by the latest 
mains voltage Biplane projector lamp. Fitted with the new Aldis 4-in. 
f/2-8 Anastigmat extra hard-coated lens for maximum definition over 
the whole picture area. Complete with 2-in, x 2-in. Slide Carrier. 


500w. Lamp (all voltages) £1. 17.0 
The name Aldis is the registered Film carri i . ¢ 
trade mark (No. 696376) of Aldis a ene Creare ay . © «8 ONLY £25 , 0 . . 


Bros., Ltd., Birmingham 
ALDIS 300 A 300-watt projector with greater screen 


brilliance and picture detail than any comparable model. Convection 
OBTAINABLE FROM PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS cooling enables films or slides to be left in position for long periods when 

required. Lamp, condensers, and heat filters easil d for cleani 
AND SCH , easily removed for cleaning. 
COL AND LABORATORY Size 13}-in. x 7-in. x 8}-in., weight approximately 8-lb. Complete with 
FURNISHERS 2-in. x 2-in. Slide Carrier. 


300w. Lamp (all voltages) £1. 8 . 6 ONLY £19. 19.0 
NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED LONDON o w.i 
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Television and Rural Adult 


oe 
Education 
Survey of Novel French Experiment. 

A new way of looking at television has sprung up in 
France which may have profound repercussions on the 
development of the industry in other parts of the 
world, especially in rural areas. 

In Great Britain and the United States millions of 
people own sets, and families gather round the screen 
in their drawing rooms, but in a number of small French 
villages some sixty miles east of Paris television sets are 
operated on a communal basis in any suitable building 
available. 

These “ teleclubs ’’ are described in “ Television and 
Rural Adult Education,” by Joffre Dumazedier 
(H.M.S.O., 21s.). Mr. Dumazedier first relates in some 
detail the organization of the teleclubs, which he 
describes as social institutions organized on a co-operative 
basis, mostly in school classrooms and with receivers 
bought from funds raised collectively by all types of 
local people. The author sees the rural teleclub as a 
new type of adult education institution and as a form 
of recreation which is finding a natural place in village 
life. 

Unesco and the French television authorities 
co-operated in the production for these teleclubs of an 
experimental series of programmes on the theme of the 
modernisation of the land and the technical, economic and 
human conditions involved. The topics of modernisation, 
credit and co-operative effort raised problems which 
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Careers 


Masters ! 


The Royal Navy wants the 
best men in the right places. 
The system of advancement is 
as fair as can be devised. 


The rewards are substantial. 


Full details of careers available are 

published in the book ‘‘ The Royal 

Navy as a Career ”’ which will be sent 
on application to— 


The Director of Naval Recruiting, 
Admiralty, London, S.W.| 





























previously 
education 


says Mr. Dumazedier, no one had ever 
ventured to tackle, even in the popular 
establishments in the villages concerned. 

It was unreasonable, the author continues, to suppose 
that century-old prejudices could be broken down in a 
few months ; and even more unreasonable to hope to 
create through education alone a new type of mentality— 
which can be achieved only through raising the standard 
of living. But changes of attitude and actual behaviour 
noted in the villages bear incontestable witness to the 
positive effects of the series. For instance: “ The 
municipal council has just decided to lay on water, for 
which people have been asking for years . . .”’ wrote 
the schoolmaster of one of the villages. The results of 
the series proved that it was possibile to interest ordinary 
rural audiences in an important problem of public life. 

It is important, says the author, that educationists 
should lose no time in realizing that this new institution 
offers them an opportunity of extending their audience 
and increasing its popular “ character."’ He wishes to 
see popular education using television much more 
widely and enterprisingly, but thinks that both the 
television producer and the educator interested in 
television should adopt an experimental approach. 
The main purpose of the experiment should be to acquire 
a precise knowledge of the principles underlying the 
cultural action of television and its immediate or long- 
term results. 

“ Television and Rural Adult Education”’ is fully 
illustrated with photographs and graphs and describes 
the teleclub experiment fully from the methodological- 
sociological angle. A foreword states that in this series 
of publications, the authors have been left to express 
their own opinions, which are not necessarily those of 
Unesco. 


Leeds School Medical Service 


The annual report of the School Medical Officer for 
Leeds says that the health of local schoolchildren as 
shown by the results of inspection in schools and clinics 
is good. Of 21,197 children seen at general inspections 
during the past year, 96-8 per cent. were considered to 
be in satisfactory nutritional condition. 

For some years there has been a gradual decrease in 
the number of children receiving attention for physical 
defects, counterbalanced by an increase in the children 
presenting behaviour and management difficulties. 

An important advance during the year, says Dr. I. G. 
Davies, the principal S.M.O., was the introduction of 
audiometry. This method of testing hearing has two 
important advantages ; firstly it enables the degree of 
loss of hearing to be measured precisely, and secondly, it 
brings to light unsuspected defects of hearing. This 
latter point is of particular importance since speech 
defects, lack of progress in school, inattention and 
behaviour problems are sometimes traceable to partial 
deafness. It is hoped that eventually audiometer 
testing will take its place alongside testing of vision as a 
routine procedure, though we have yet to determine the 
best age at which to apply the test. 

The long-term care of the various types of handicapped 
children, adds the report, is now a major part of the 
work of the school health service and a number of 
special reports bear witness to the care and hard work 
devoted to these children. 
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Ruedas to Sedieath 1956-57 


The Annual Programme of B.B.C. School Broadcasts 
for 1956-57 has just been sent to all schools in the United 
Kingdom. There are now 28,879 schools registered as 
listening to school broadcasts, as compared with 27,697 
at the end of May last year. 

Three new series will be introduced into the programme 
based on successful experiments which were tried out 
during the years 1953-55. Two of them will run 
throughout each school year: The Jacksons, a series for 
less able children of about thirteen, and The Bible and 
Life which is intended to supplement Religious 
Instruction for children of thirteen to fifteen. The third 
is Poets and Poetry, for children of eleven to fifteen, 
which will replace Senior English II in the Summer 
Term ouly in alternate years. 

In addition, changes have been made in certain other 
series. 

For Country Schools will in future be known as 
People, Places and Things, as the former title appeared 
to exclude town schools from its audience. The aims of 
the series are unchanged and it will continue to be 
planned with children in classes with a wide age range 
particularly in mind. 

The Orchestral Concerts broadcasts have been shortened 
and re-planned following a full-scale review of their 
policy for this series by the Programme Sub-Committee 
concerned. 

New material has been introduced into How Things 
Began in the Summer Term and a supplement to the 
existing illustrated publication will be published. 

In order to make possible the introduction of two 
new series Looking at Things has been dropped from the 


programme in 1956-7, but all the other series broadcast | 


to schools throughout the United Kingdom will continue 
next year. For Primary schools these include Nature 
Study, Stories from World History, Travel Talks, three 
English series and six music series. For secondary 
schools, in addition to the ample provision of broadcasts 


designed to supplement work in the curricular subjects, | 


there are the “ off the syllabus ”’ series Current Affairs I 
ana II and The World of Work. 

The main provision for grammar schools is in the 
field of modern languages but there are also two series 
specially for sixth forms. An innovation in Talks for 
Sixth Forms next year is the introduction of a distin- 


| will be the substitution of 





guished guest speaker each term who will give a talk on 
a subject of his own chcice. 

There are no changes in the series provided for schools 
in Scotland. 

The only change in the provision for Welsh schools 
Ar Grwydr yng Nghymru 
(On Tour Through Wales) for Natur o'n Cwmpas 
(Nature Study) in accordance with the three-year cycle 
in which these two series and Byw yn y Wlad (Living 
in the Country) are broadcast. 


New Scales for Training College Staffs 


Recommended 


An increase of {285 on the maximum salaries of 
lecturers and senior lecturers in training colleges in 
England and Wales has been recommended by both 
sides of the Pelham Committee. New scales include a 
maximum salary of £1,200 a year for lecturers and of 
£1,550 for principal lecturers. The proposals, along 
with other recommendations for changes in teaching 
strengths in colleges, are to be submitted to members of 
both sides and then, if approved, to the Minister of 
Education. They would operate from October 1, in 
line with the pay increases for primary and secondary 
teachers negotiated by the Burnham Committee. 

The training college proposals are that the present 
starting rate of £625 a year for a lecturer should be 
increased to {850 a year, rising by £30 to a maximum of 
£1,200 instead of by £25 to £915. For women starting 
pay would be increased from {575 a year to {800 a year, 
rising to £1,100 instead of £815. Senior lecturers would 
rise from £915 to £1,200 starting pay, increasing to a 
maximum of £1,400 instead of £1,115. 

The new appointment of principal lecturer would 
carry a starting salary of £1,400, rising by £50 a year 
to £1,550, and of £1,300 for women rising by £50 a year 
to fl ,450. 


The Secretary of State for Scotland has approved in 


| principle Dundee Education Authority's proposals to 
| close the fee-paying primary departments of Harris, 
| Morgan and Lawside 


Academies, Dundee, when all 
pupils at present attending them have completed their 
primary education and to abolish fee-paying in Grove 
Primary School, Broughty Ferry. 
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‘MASTER PENCILS for the Schools 


British Make 


BLACKLEADS—both round (Schoolmaster 3d. each), and hexagon (Corinthian 3d. each) 
BLACKMASTER Primary Pencils (5d. each), and FINEMARK firm colours (5d. each), as well 


as the world-famous MASTERCHROME crayon sets. 
AVAILABLE FROM ALL EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIERS 


Manufactured by Pencils Ltd., London, N.17 


Retail Prices 


IN FACT, EVERY TYPE OF PENCIL 
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Month by Month 


Last month we felt safe in prophesying 
that the National Union of Teachers 
would accept the recommendations of 
the Burnham Committee, and so it has come to pass. 
The Union at a special salaries conference on the 12th 
May approved the proposals and their executive's 
acceptance of them by a large and adequate majority. 
This was indeed a triumph for common sense and good 
judgment. One may now safely assume the ratification 
of the proposals by all the other parties concerned, 
culminating in the Minister’s approval and his enforce- 
ment of the new salary scales by Statutory Order. The 
reception given to Sir Ronald Gould and the very 
substantial vote in favour of his motion.amply confirmed 
the views expressed in these columns last month. 
Newspaper comment has been widely quoted in the 
educational papers, but such comment is seldom well 
informed. It is true to say that the full extent of the 
great financial gains that the teachers will receive under 
the new scales are very far from being appreciated. 
No newspaper has assessed them as highly as we did last 
month, but we are satisfied that our estimate will be 
justified. It is perhaps not surprising that the National 
Association of Schoolmasters should say that the new 
scales are “‘ as a whole . . . inadequate’ and that they 
‘‘ fail to raise the schoolmasters’ salaries to the level to 
which they should be raised, having regard to the fall 
in the value of the £ since 1938 and to the remedying 
of the inadequacy of the 1938 scales.’’ The Association 
does however go so far as to recognize that “ a belated 
and partial measure of justice is meted out to Secondary 
Modern Head Teachers.”’ This is in fact the best feature 
of the new proposals and one which should do something 
to help “‘ Secondary Modern ”’ education to win and to 
keep the right type of men and women in its service. 

The Soulbury Committee must of course follow the 
lead given by the Burnham Main Committee. As 
previously mentioned, Education Officers—chief, deputy 
and assistant—should be similarly considered as they 
are now mainly recruited from the teaching profession. 
Unfortunately their remuneration is determined directly 
or indirectly by the Joint Negotiating Committee which 
is concerned with other local government departments 
as well as education. The Committee, as mentioned 
last month, has made an award, which was before and 
therefore uninfluenced by and unrelated to the Burnham 
award. Our attention has been drawn to a sentence 
which implied that Chief Officers had had no increase 
at all since 1952. That is not the case. The position is 
none-the-less open to the criticisms here made. Until 
1952 Education Officers of all grades were in the same 
chaotic position regarding salaries as teachers were 
until 1919 and the creation of the Burnham Committee. 
They have thus very many years of leeway to make up, 
before they can experience the same measure of justice 
and equity as is accorded to teachers. Variations 
between area and area and in the esteem in which 
education as a service is held locally are still allowed to 
operate, owing to the “ scales within scales "’ which the 
Authorities may adopt. 


Salaries. 
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It is a most hopeful and encouraging 

The Secondary sign that so much public as well as 
Modern School. professional interest is now focussed on 
the Secondary Modern school. Four 

publications have been received since our last issue, 
each of which merits the consideration of those who 
work for the betterment of the secondary education of 
the majority of English children. The National Union 
of Teachers has now published the addresses given by 
Dr. Elfed Thomas and Mr. R. G. K. Hickman to a 
meeting of Local Education Authorities’ representatives 
at the Union’s Easter Conference. Dr. Thomas’ address 
has already been well reported. Even so it is all to the 
good that its full text is now available. Dr. Thomas 
recognizes that secondary modern schools have not 
succeeded in “ extending ’’ their ablest pupils, nor in 
providing for them an education comparable in public 
esteem with that provided in grammar schools. He 
recognizes too that, at the other extreme, modern schools 
have not given to their least able pupils an acceptable 
standard of literacy or succeeded in reconciling them to 
the desirability of continued attendance at school. 
He examines ably the three main aspects of the problem. 
These are the length of the modern school course, the 
nature of the curriculum and the assessment of achieve- 
ment. Under the last heading he is clear and challenging. 


The freedom from the restricting influence of 
external examinations which was claimed for the 
modern school has resulted in a lack of direction and 
sense of purpose. Certainly one of the reasons for 
the comparative failure of the modern schoo! to 


acquire parity of esteem in the minds of parents and 
employers is the lack of any form of external assess- 


ment. The schools themselves are clamouring for 
such an examination, and in the absence of any 
satisfactory alternative to incentive to greater effort 
this demand needs careful consideration, in spite of 
the views expressed in Circular 289. . . . I come down 
heavily on the side of those who claim that the time 
has come to introduce a national external examination 
in our modern schools. 
Unfortunately Dr. Thomas then spoils his case by 
agreeing that such an examination should be taken at 
the age of sixteen, which is as good as saying that until 
the school leaving age is raised the examination will be 
only for a fortunate few. One may warmly support his 
contention that the examination should be a grouped 
examination requiring a minimum of say five subjects. 
Mr. Hickman is more realistic in approving, as the 
school leaving age is at present, a summer examination 
at 15+- “ which would encourage more pupils to complete 
a fourth school year in secondary education.’’ He gave 
much information to show that modern schools are 
“well aware of the capabilities and needs of their 
pupils in relation to the G.C.E.,” but added that half 
the modern schools prepare some pupils for other 
external examinations—the Royal Society of Arts, 
Apprenticeship Examinations for H.M. Forces, the new 
examinations rather inappropriately sponsored by 
certain Further Education Examining Unions. Strangely 
enough both speakers seemed carefully to avoid so 
much as a mention of the College of Preceptors’ 
Examination, with its interesting origin and record and 
its steadily increasing popularity. That examination 
alone meets the criteria mentioned by Dr. Thomas. 





Can it be that the College of Preceptors is ignored 
because of its independence? It is certainly to be 
hoped that schools will be set free to discover for 
themselves if any existing tests meet their requirements, 
and to experiment for years, before anything like a 
Modern Secondary Schools’ Examinations Council is 
allowed to interfere or any official national examination 
is prescribed. Last month also saw the publication of a 
new booklet on The Secondary Modern School Today by 
the National Association of Schoolmasters. This 
publication aroused much interest in the national press 
and well deserves the interest which it has aroused. 
It may be mentioned too that it is still possible to 
obtain for 1s. 3d. from the Honorary Secretary, 
Association of Technical Institutions, The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London, a copy of the paper on 
Vocational Courses in Secondary Modern Schools, which 
Dr. E. Williams (Principal of Hendon Technical College) 
read to the Annual General Meeting of that association 
earlier in the year. Most interesting of all recent 
publications is the pamphlet on Secondary Modern 
Schools recently published by P.E.P. (Political and 
Economic Planning. This is a report on a considerable 
enquiry into all aspects of secondary modern school 
education and provision and calls for a review rather 
than for a brief notice in these columns. 
* * * * 


TuE National Council for Technological 
Technological Awards has now issued a Memorandum 
Awards. on the Recognition of Courses for the 
Diploma in Technology. Thus the 
Ministry of Education White Paper on Technological 
Education has been implemented by the establishment 
of a technological award which shall be, as the Minister 
of Education required when he established the Council 
“of high standing having a national currency and 
availability to students in Technical Colleges who 
complete successfully courses approved by the Council.”’ 
Approved Colleges will be expected to provide a sub- 
stantial programme of advanced studies. In particular, 
the subjects of the course must be conducted in an 
environment where advanced studies are the main 
pre-occupation of the staff. The colleges will be expected 
to provide good library facilities and social amenities 
and to have residential facilities. The last condition will 
not be immediately insisted upon but will be enforced 
“as soon as possible.’’ It will be evident that the 
number of colleges qualifying for recognition will not be 
large, nor need it be so if the colleges are to have 
residential facilities. There is thus to be what the 
Times Educational Supplement aptly calls “ an alternative 
route through the technical colleges’ to those higher 
technological studies which in so many places were 
either confined to universities or not available at all. 
There is much to be said for the view advanced recently 
at Norwich that a body analogous to the University 
Grants Committee should be established for Colleges of 
Advanced Technology. This would mean a revolution, 
but a needed one, in the financing of such colleges. 
It would also enable the University Grants Committee to 
hand over responsibility for grants to those Technical 
Colleges which it rather anomalously aids and to 
concentrate on its original task in a more liberal and 
humane manner. 
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New Award in Technology 


Details of the award to be given by the recently 
created National Council for Technological Awards 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Hives, were announced 
last month. 

The National Council will grant a Diploma in Techno 
logy, the courses for which will be equivalent in standard 
to honours degree courses of a British University. The 
award will be denoted by “ Dip. Tech. (Eng.)”’ for 
engineering and by “ Dip. Tech.”’ for other technologies. 

There will be two honours classes, first class 
second class, the intention being that a student who 
successfully completes the course will normally reach the 
level of second class honours. Those who do not reach 
this standard may be considered for award of the Dip 
loma at the pass level. 

The courses which will be recognised may be either 
full-time or sandwich. 

The minimum time required for academic studies in 
a technical college must not be less than three years 
full-time or four years sandwich. Students attending 
full-time courses will be expected to have suitable 
industrial training amounting in aggregate to not less 
than one year in industry. This must be undertaken 
either before the course or during it or both. The 
arrangements must be such as to enable the practical 
and academic training to be integrated. The sandwich 
course should include organised studies during the period 
of practical training in industry. 

The minimum age of admission to courses will normally 
be eighteen. 

It is likely that the students attracted to the courses 
will be drawn largely from the best of those who have 
been successful in National Certificate courses, together 
with those from the secondary schools who have success- 
fully pursued a sixth form course. There will therefore 
be varied backgrounds of education which will call for 
flexibility in the qualifications for admission and for 
special tuition arrangements in the first year of the course. 
The prime consideration of recruitment therefore is 
whether the student is likely to pursue the course success- 
fully. Considerable importance should be attached to 
personal qualities. 

It should be assumed that the standard of admission 
to courses will be that of the General Certificate of 
Education with two appropriate subjects at advanced 
level and three subjects at ordinary level, or a com 
parable standard. Holders of good Ordinary National 
Certificates, for example, will be eligible ; in most other 
cases National Certificate holders will need additional 
instruction to qualify for entry to the course. 

Since the courses are intended for those aiming at 
becoming professional technologists they should include 
a thorough education in the fundamentals of science 
and technology and their application to development 
and design. To help fit the students for future responsi 
bilities the courses must include liberal studies and some 
instruction in the principles of industrial organisation. 

Arrangements satisfactory to the Council should be 
made for testing the progress of students at suitable 
intervals. 

In the final examinations there should be included in 
the list of examiners one or more external examiners 


and 


| 
| 





appointed by the college subject to approval by the 
Council. 

Colleges seeking recognition for a course must make 
formal application to the Council. 

If the Council decide that there is a prima facie case 
for recognition the college may be visited in order that 
the Council may be satisfied that the conditions under 
which the course is to operate are satisfactory. 

The following notes in this connection are particularly 
important : 

The college as a whole will be expected to provide 
a substantial programme of advanced studies. In 
particular, the subjects constituting the course must be 


conducted in an environment where advanced studies 


are the main pre-occupation of the staff. 

The college will be expected to provide good library 
facilities and good social amenities. 

It is desirable for the college to have residential 
facilities. The absence of such facilities will not prevent 
courses from being recognised at the moment. It is 
intended, however, to make this a condition as soon as 
possible. 

The staff will be expected to be of high quality. In 
particular the leaders of each branch of study should have 
either higher degrees and substantial academic ex- 
perience, or suitable academic qualifications supported 
by substantial industrial experience or both. They 
should also be professionally active in their subjects. 

It is highly desirable that colleges and industry should 
arrange their conditions of employment so that inter- 
change of staff for suitable full-time periods can be 
encouraged. 

In assessing the staff, the emphasis will be on their 
intellectual and personal qualities. They should include 
persons to whom industry would go for advice. Above 
all, they will be expected to be good teachers and to be 
able to relate their industrial experience to their teaching 
work. 

It is essential that staff engaged on the course should 
have opportunities for research. 

There must be adequate accommodation and equip- 
ment for the course. Facilities should be available for 
private study. 

At a suitable stage in the course, students should be 
able to participate in a substantial project and facilities 
should be available for this purpose. 

Details of the procedure for applying for the recogni- 
tion of suitable courses and the fees to be charged for 
the courses, will be announced later. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Northern Ireland 


The Recorder of Belfast (Judge Fox) has agreed to be 
Chairman of a Committee which the Northern Ireland 
Minister of Education is setting up to revise teachers’ 
salaries. 

The Committee will review the present position in the 
light of the increases that are to be given to teachers in 
England and Wales and to make recommendations. 
Teachers’ associations will be represented on the 
Committee. 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO 


RECORD PLAYING EQUIPMENT 


R.3 Portable Record Player with 3-speed motor 
Plus Purchase Tax 


R.6 Portable Record Player with 3-speed motor 
Pius Purchase Tax 


Standard Record Playing Desk 
Plus Purchase Tax 


The SCH/SPECIAL SIX EQUIPMENT, illustrated, comprising a 
Receiver and Auditorium Speaker on separate baffle, price £23 5s. Od., 
plus £4 5s. 10d. purchase tax, has proved ideal for use in schools of all 
sizes, throughout the United Kingdom. We are always pleased to offer 
advice to Educational Authorities regarding suitable installations, etc. 











We have received a letter from a Maintenance Engineer referring to our Schools’ equipment and his words were : 
‘* This stands up to our Cornish saline humidity and likes work (one we maintain was inadvertently left on for the whole duration 
of the Summer holidays without any measurable deterioration of performance) and fully complies with the B.B.C. 
recommendations for Schools ! "’ 





Manufacturers of all A-Z Products (A-Z Regd. Trade Mark) 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 


Works and Acoustic Laboratories 


WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


Tel.: FARNHAM 646! (3 lines) Grams: “ SOUNSENSE” FARNHAM 

















9G +\LOW-VOLTAGE 
POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C. /D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring andjcomponent parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead ’ and quite safe to handle. 


A full technical specification 


The unit has been pro- : 
will be sent on request 


duced to the require- 
ments of the London 
County Council Educa- 
tion Committee and is 
already in use in a large 
number of schools 
throughout the country 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


BUILDING DIFFICULTIES 

It is clear that the school building programme is not 
proceeding according to plan. In the building year 
ending 3lst March, 1956, 941 major projects were 
scheduled to begin in England and Wales. In fact, 
330 were not started. In Scotland the position is much 
the same. 111 new schools were scheduled for 1955/56. 
Forty-seven were not started. 

These figures show a serious state of affairs. In many 
areas other and more attractive forms of building work 
are available to contractors, and in consequence they 
do not submit tenders for local authority works. In 
other areas difficulties are encountered in filling archi- 
tectural vacancies. The further point must be made that 
in some areas the administrative machine is not geared 
to deal with the many problems which are involved in 
building work to-day. 

It is impossible for either the Ministry or the local 
authorities to regard these figures with complacency. 
When the local authorities presented their proposals for 
1955/56 they suggested much more than a total of 941. 
There were protests when the Ministry pruned their 
estimates to the final figure. It is difficult for authorities 
to continue in protest when they are unable to comply 
with a reduced figure. 

On the other hand the Ministry themselves cannot 
deny a share of the responsibility in this matter. 
Architects are finding it increasingly difficult to design 
schools within the permissive limits of £154 in primary 
schools and {264 per place in secondary schools. Last 
February wages in the building industry were increased 
by Id. per hour. On 16th April they were increased by 
a further 2}d. per hour. Sir David Eccles, the Minister 
of Education, has decided not to increase the cost per 
place. He has urged architects so to design schools that 
these increases can be absorbed. It is by no means 
certain that this can be done. Last year’s experience 
shows that architects have reached the limits of their 
ingenuity. After all, they do not know the price of a 
school until they have received tenders. If the lowest 
tender cannot be brought within the permitted costs 
per place further delays will inevitably result. 

All that one can say at this stage is that the outlook 
for 1959/60, when the maximum number of children 
will be in the secondary schools, is not good. 


DIP.-TECH. 

The National Council for Technological Awards have 
now published their memorandum on the recognition of 
courses at Technical Colleges leading to the new Diploma 
in Technology. The courses will be equivalent in 
standard to honours degree courses of British univer- 
sities. Successful students will be awarded a diploma : 
Dip.-Tech.(Eng.) for engineering students and Dip.-Tech, 
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for other technologists. There will be two honours 
classes. 

The minimum age of admssion to courses will normally 
be eighteen. Students will be recruited from those who 
have been successful in National Certificate courses, and 
from grammar school pupils who have successfully 
pursued Sixth Form courses. Colleges seeking recognition 
will have to make formal application. Before colleges 
are recognised they will be expected to provide a 
substantial programme of advanced studies, and to have 
good library facilities and social amenities. It is further 
desirable that the college should have residential 
facilities. The teaching staff would be expected to be of 
high quality. 

The Committee must be congratulated on their 
speedy publication of their intentions, and they will be 
read and examined carefully by Governing Bodies and 
Principals of technical colleges. It is not an easy matter 
in this country to introduce new courses. The Dip.- 
Tech. is at present an unknown quantity. The external 
degrees of London University have a recognised quality, 
and many colleges and students have been well-content 
to aim at these degrees. How far colleges and students 
will be prepared to abandon the known for the unknown 
is an uncertain question. It is obvious that the new 
diploma in technology will cover subjects which did not 
form part of the external degree system of London 
University. To that extent the new diploma will fill a 
gap. 

Only the future can tell how the new diploma will 
appeal to colleges and students. The success of the new 
venture will depend upon the quality of the colleges and 
students who participate in it. It is good to notice that 
the National Council are setting their standards high. 
The Dip.-Tech. will not be inferior to a university degree. 
Therein lies its value, but paradoxically enough, therein 
lies the danger, that the best students might not elect 
to take it. 


Mind that Child 


Immediately following the publication of the Report 
of the Government Committee on Road Safety Dealing 
with Child Cyclists, the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents announced a special national campaign 
which will help to implement three of its recommenda- 
tions. The campaign will be run throughout September, 
October and November by the Society, in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Transport and the thousand local 
road safety committees of Great Britain. 

Its theme will be “ Mind that Child” and its purpose 
to secure the greater protection of all children, especially 
young cyclists, from the dangers of the road. 

In support of the main recommendation in the report, 
the campaign will emphasize the importance of extending 
the Society’s Safe Cycling Scheme. The report mentions 
that 100,000 young cyclists have passed the Society’s 
Cycling Proficiency Test. This number has now grown 
| to 105,000. 
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Renowned for Quality, Accuracy, Satisfaction since 1888 


THE HELIX (UNIVERSAL) 


co. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 12 
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Death of Mrs. E. M. Lowe 


The death occurred on May 30 of Mrs. Eveline Lowe, 
J.P., LL.D., who was the first woman chairman of the 
L.C.C. She was educated at Milton Mount College, upon 
leaving which she was trained as a teacher and always 
regarded herself primarily as an educationist. Early in 


which she later became vice-principal, and to which she 
gave great service before she married Dr. George C. Lowe, 
a distinguished London physician. 

She first sat as a co-opted member of the Bermondsey 
Borough Council and from 1922 till her retirement was 
a member of the L.C.C., upon which she was for three 
years chairman of the education committee, was deputy 
chairman of the council in 1929, and at the time of her 
election as chairman of the council in 1939 she was 
chairman of the higher education sub-committee. 


Collection of School Meals Money 

The executive committee of the A.M.A. in a published 
statement say they have given careful consideration to 
recent developments that have followed the decision of 
certain teachers who are members of the N.A.S. 
discontinue the collection of school dinner money as a 
form of protest against the terms of the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Bill. While this course of action is not 
one that the A.M.A. has thought it right to commend, 
the executive committee wishes to make it clear that, in 
its judgment, the collection of school dinner money 
cannot be imposed upon teachers as a statutory duty, 





| 





| and should not be imposed as a general condition of 


their employment. Any such imposition would be 
resolutely opposed by the Association. Further, the 
committee has made it clear that where a colleague who 
is a member of another organisation declines on the 
advice of his association to collect dinner money, the 


life she joined the staff of Homerton Training College, of task should not be taken over by a member of the 


A.M.A. 37 SGSHt Bhi 
Technological Education 

Sir Harold R. Cox, vice-chairman of the National 
Council for Technical Awards, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Textile Institute had something to say on 
the progress being made in the field of technological 
education by America and Russia compared with 
ourselves. 

The Minister of Education, he said, was hoping as a 
result of his new five-year plan, to increase the capacity 
of advanced courses in technical colleges in this country 


| from 9,500 to 15,000, which seemed a big increase, but 


| really it was not enough. 


to 


many millions. 


In 1954 we turned out in 
universities and technical colleges just about 11,000 
people of Higher National Certificate standard or 
above—220 per million of the population. 

“Such figures as we get’ said Sir Harold, “ indicate 
that the American turnout is about the same per million 
at the same levels, but they have over three times as 
But the Russians with over four times 
our population turn out over 600 per million, or twelve 
times as much.”’ 

If we were going to be competitive in the trade war 


' with the East we should have to “ step on it.” 





TRUTEX — first again for smartness 


School Blouses in a variety of cloths, including 





THE EXTRA 
ADVANTAGES OF 
TRUTEX 


Tailored for smartness. 
Cut generously for ease 
of movement. 

Tested seams, special 
buttons and _ strong 
sewing cotton for dur- 
ability. 

Cloths _ selected 
tested for hard 
and washability. 
Quality—but reason- 
ably priced. 
Wide selection 
colours, cloths 
designs. 


requirements. 


and 
wear 


Shorts 


of 
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POST THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (pubuuhembesbmbsbemiemiaien | 
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collars for extra smartness. 
all shades of Cellular with adaptable neck. 


in a variety of styles, 
Also Boys’ School Shirts and Blouses in grey plain and 
twill winceyettes and white and self poplins. 


DEPT. &.S.1., CLITHEROE SHIRTINGS LIMITED, Grindieton Mills, 
Clitheroe, Lancs. 


poplins, rayons and cotton/wool mixtures, in all 
sizes, styles and colours to suit individual school 
Blouses with boned or semi-stiff 


Sports Blouses in 


Gym Tunics and Skirts in all-wool serge, 
perfectly tailored with blind-stitched hem, 
lined back panel and overlocked seams. 


Science Overalls, etc. 


as 
 Fustex 


| Far Boys and Cirls 
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Reason and Imagination 


(CONTRIBUTED } 


Because of the necessity to produce more scientists 
suggestions are now being made that changes will have 
to be made in the curriculum of schools. With one notable 
exception the people who make the suggestions do not 
particularise what changes they have in mind, but the 
implication is that the curriculum must concern itself 
more and more with subjects which train and exercise 
the reason 

Formal logic is, of all subjects, perhaps the one that 
trains best of all the reasoning faculty. The logician 
knows how to construct arguments which are logically 
correct ; also he knows how to spot the flaws in any 
argument. The simplest logical syllogism is that of 
Barbara. This is exemplified in the three lines : 

All men are mortal ; 
John Smith is a man ; 
John Smith is mortal. 


At first sight it would appear that this conclusion adds 
to our stock of human knowledge. But Mill pointed out 
that this syllogism in fact does not teach us anything 
new. He showed that it was impossible to state the 
major premise “All men are mortal ’”’ without already 
knowing that John Smith was mortal. In other words, 
the logical syllogism does not advance our knowledge ; 
it simply confirms what is already known. 

Indeed it is very doubtful if reason is the most 
important of the human faculties. This is not to say 
that it is unimportant. An unreasoning human being is 
of little use in the work of the world. He could never be 
a scientist. A trained reason is essential for anyone who 
wishes to be a scientist. 

3ut reason per se does not advance the frontiers of 
human knowledge. The great theories underlying the 
nature of things are not the products of pure reason. 
Reason can affirm or deny the theories, but the theories 
themselves spring from another source. 

What, then, does produce new knowledge? The 
answer is ‘‘ imagination.”’ Listen to what Shelley has to 
cay: 

“Reason is the enumeration of quantities already 

known ; imagination is the perception of the value of 

those quantities, both separately and as a whole. 

Reason respects the differences, and imagination the 

similitudes of things. Reason is to the imagination as 

the instrument to the agent, as the body to the spirit, 
as the shadow to the substance.” 

It will, of course, be argued that because Shelley was 
himself a poet, it was natural for him to place the 
imagination above reason. But other supporters can be 
invoked. Napoleon said : 

“ Tt is imagination which rules the human race.”’ 


Montaigne declared : 


‘‘A powerful imagination brings about the event.” 


Newton, most certainly one of the giants of science, 
did not arrive at the theory of gravitation by reasoning. 
[he apple story is authentic. As Professor Andrade puts 
it : 

‘From what he said in later life, it suddenly came to 





him that the same force that pulled the apple might, 

suitably diminished, pull the moon.”’ 

In other words, his imagination was prompted by the 
falling apple, and gave birth to the theory. Reason came 
later. To quote Professor Andrade again : 

“ He worked it out and found that his law of gravita- 

tion gave results that agreed with the moon’s motion, 

at the distances involved.” 

In other words the great scientists and the great poets 
stand very closely to each other. Their best work is done 
under the stimulus of a powerful, controlled imagination. 
The imagination of great men is creative. As Shakespeare 
says with the accuracy which is so characteristic of him : 

‘“* As imagination bodies forth, 
The form of things unknown.” 

If, then, it is as important for a scientist to possess 
imagination as reason, it follows that his training must 
take this into account. Nothing is more dismal than 
the calculator without imagination. He might call 
himself a scientist, but he will not be in the first flight, 
and it is doubtful if he will give pleasure to his friends 
and his family. Most probably he will be a monumental 
bore. The essential quality of the bore is that he is 
without imagination. He just cannot picture how his 
actions and his words react on other people. He is the 
incomplete man. 

If, therefore, more calculators are required, give them 
a training in reasoning by all means, but let no-one 
complain if the results are unhappy. If more scientists 
are required, something more must be done. Plato, who 
seems to be strangely neglected by present-day educa- 
tionists, knew this. In his Republic the Athenian youth 
of the class from which future rulers were to come 
devoted themselves up to the ages of seventeen or 
eighteen to gymnastics and music. Music included the 
myths and tales of ancient Greece and the study of the 
poets. These two subjects, gymnastics and music, were 
the foundation of their education. Not till later were the 
mathematical sciences studied— Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Astronomy and MHarmonics—-the latter being the 
mathematical theory of music. 

It is significant that Plato, who, it will be remembered, 
excluded poets from his Republic, should place such 
emphasis on music and poetry in early education. He 
rightly knew their importance in the education of the 
whole man. He says (Jowett’s translation) : 

‘“ Because rhythm and harmony find their way into the 

secret places of the soul, on which they mightily fasten, 

bearing grace in their movements, and making 
graceful the soul of him who is rightly educated ; and 
also because he who has received this true education 
of the inner being will most shrewdly perceive omis- 
sions or faults in art or nature, and with a true taste, 
while he praises and rejoices over and receives into 
his soul the good, he will justly blame and hate the 
bad, now in the days of his youth, even before he is 
able to know the reason of the thing; and when 

Reason comes he will recognise and salute her as a 

friend with whom his education has long made him 

familiar.’ 
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—let it pour— install 
SnoWhite and laugh at 
the weather. 

SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
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schools for drying clothes 
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science. There are 5 Models 
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Be independent of the 
weather— install 


SnolWhite 


DRYING CABINETS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 


Please write for fuil 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 
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J. GLOVER & SONS Lio. . 


101, GROTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.18 
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INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


It's a great day when war 
blinded ex-Servicemen finish 
their Dun- 
stan's. Confidently they go 
into the world again to earn 


training at St 


their own living as typists, 
telephone operators, wea- 
vers, physiotherapists, shop- 
keepers; skilled workers in 
every sort of industry. 

But the attainment of their 
Will 


your school please help by a 


skill is long and costly. 


* 


collection on Sports or Prize- 
giving Day, or by means of a 
play or bazaar? Only by such 
support can St. Dunstan’s 
continue to train its blinded 
ex-Servicemen for useful 
careers and give them life- 
long care. 
* 

Remember, St. Dunstan's is 
not part of the National Health 
scheme and relies entirely on 
voluntary contributions. 


All information from Sir lan Fraser, M.P. 


S' DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.|I 
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annually. 


Over 200 school 
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Advisory Bureau. 


productions 


Costumes and Wigs of all Periods ayail- 
able on hire, for plays, pageants, panto- 
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Telephone : Bath 5157 





21, GREEN PARK, BATH 


Telegrams : Period Bath 
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Potter’s Wheel 


A sturdy machine of novel 
design particularly suitable 
for school pottery classes. 
The frame is of welded steel 
angle with main bearings 
of the oilite, self-lubricating 
type. The one-piece tray 
of spun metal is instantly 
temovable for cleaning. 
Finished in red and grey. 
Height: 34ins. Feet 24 ins. 


apart. 56lb. flywheel. 
Total weight: 1 cwt. 


Price: 16 gns. 
(carriage extra) 


EVERYTHING FOR THE POTTER 
We also supply electric kilns for both pottery making and 
overglaze enamelling, kick wheels with seat, wad-boxes, 


turntables and all materials and accessories. 


We cater only 


for people potting on a small scale, in the school or at home. 


KILNS * WHEELS 


* TOOLS * MATERIALS 


Write for our free, illustrated catalogue which contains much 
practical information of value to potters. 


MILLS & HUBBALL LTD. 


(Dept. SG) 
244, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1 (HOP 2662) 
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In a recent broadcast, Mr. Peterson, the Headmaster 
of Dover College, made an appeal for a new Greats to be 
devised at Oxford, one half to be devoted to the sciences 
and the other to philosophy, economics or history. He 
also suggested a preliminary study of languages and 
literature, either ancient or modern. Quite clearly Mr. 
Peterson is not one of these people who believe that the 
best way to train scientists is to give them more science. 
His appeal deserves every consideration. 

Something of the kind suggested by him is wanted. 
Reason without imagination is sterile. Reason and 
imagination working harmoniously together can, at 
their highest levels, produce a Shakespeare and a 
Newton. The call for more scientists must not be taken 
as an excuse for having less instruction in literature and 
music. Indeed, all the evidence goes to show that their 
study is more important than ever. 


London Staffing Standards 


At the June meeting of the L.C.C. Education 
Committee the following staffing standards were adopted 
for primary and secondary schools in 1956-57 : 

Primary Schools.—One assistant teacher to a class ; 
a class to consist of thirty nursery class pupils, or ten 
partially deaf pupils, or an overall average of thirty- 
seven other pupils (excluding pupils of secondary 
school age in unreorganized schools for whom the 
staffing standard for secondary schools shall be 
applicable). 

Secondary Schools.—One assistant teacher for 
twenty-five pupils, pupils over fifteen years of age on 
the first day of the spring term, 1957, counting twice, 
subject to special consideration for classes in technical 
subjects in secondary schools; and in addition, 440 
teachers to meet the special needs of individual 
schools. 

Spectal Classes.—One assistant teacher for each of 
eighteen detached classes for maladjusted children ; 
and one assistant teacher for each of twenty remedial 
classes. 

Apart from two minor improvements these standards 
are the same as those adopted last year. The changes 
are (a) the removal of the requirement that head 
teachers of small primary schools should be responsible 
for a class, and (4) an increase, from 400 to 440, in the 
number of teachers in the pool from which the special 
needs of individual secondary schools are met. The 
additional cost involved in introducing these improve- 
ments is expected to be about £21,500 for the full year. 

The Committee think it may be possible to improve 
further the standards recommended for primary schools 
if the supply of teachers permits, and they are awaiting 
information from the Ministry of Education which will 
enable them to assess more accurately the recruitment 
prospects for next September. 


Director of Science Museum 


Sir David Eccles, Minister of Education, has appointed 
Mr. T. C. S. Morrison-Scott to be Director of the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, in succession to the late 
Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor. Mr. Morrison-Scott is at present 
a Principal Scientific Officer at the Natural History 
Museum. 





London Accept Burnham 


Recommendations 

Reporting to the last meeting of the London Education 
Authority the staff sub-committee, while regretting that 
the Burnham Main Committee had been unable to 
recommend an adjustment of the “ London Allowance ” 
to meet increased expenses of teachers in the London 
area, recommended the acceptance of the proposals for 
revised scales of salaries and allowances for teachers in 
primary and secondary schools for the period beginning 
Ist October, 1956, which both panels of the Burnham 
Main Committee have agreed to submit to their con- 
stituent associations before presentation to the Minister. 

The estimated increased cost to the Council of 
acceptance of the proposals is {1,235,000 for the current 
financial year, including £100,000 for special allowances 
for assistant teachers and {70,000 for employers’ 
superannuation contributions. After allowing for 
Government grant, about £494,000 of this cost would 
fall upon the rates. In subsequent years the estimated 
increased annual cost is 2,500,000, of which £1,000,000 
would fall upon the rates. These figures take no account 
of parallel proposals which will probably be made on 
behalf of teaching staff at establishments for further 
education and at training colleges. 


Four Thousand New Schoolrooms 
for Hungary 


New schools totalling four thousand one hundred 
classrooms are to be built in Hungary by 1960 it is 
planned—twice as many as during the past five years- 
according to the draft Second Five Year Plan soon to go 
before Parliament. 

A big increase in the number of first-year entries in 
general (primary) schools is expected. By 1960 the 
estimated entry will be 11 per cent. up on 1955. In 
technical schools 35 per cent. more students are antici- 
pated by 1960. 

During the 1956-60 period, an estimated 130,000 
students will finish secondary school education—three 
and a half times as many as before 1945. 

The level of education in universities and colleges is to 
be substantially improved and practical education 
developed. Further education courses, outside of 
working hours, are also to be extended. 

The number of first year university and college students 
is planned to increase by one fifth over last year, and 
technical students at university by 40 per cent. 

The number of students completing university educa- 
tion in 1960 should be two and a half times as many as 
before 1945 

In the drive for more technical experts a £105 million 
development programme is planned for extensions to 
the institutions of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences— 
three and a half times more money than was spent during 
the 1950-55 period. This does not include money set 
aside by the Government for industrial and agricultural 
research. Plans have also been made for extensions to 
the Budapest Technical University. 

To help the industrial march, universities and colleges 
have been called upon to provide a 40,000-strong “army”’ 
of skilled technicians and experts of all kinds during the 
next five years. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand 
and rare Books on every subject. Stock of over three million 
volumes. 

Foyles have departments for Gramophone Records, Stationery, 
Handicraft Materials, Music. 

119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL FUNDS 


Collect Serap Foil 


milk bottle tops, cigarette and chocolate wrapping, 
tooth paste and similar tubes, etc. 


Good prices 


paid for collections of clean foil. 


Write for particulars of our scheme to : 


Ronald Kramer Ltd. 


65 CHANDOS HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE 
LONDON, S.W.! 








EN -TOUT-CAS 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF HARD COURTS 
AND SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 





EN-TOUT-CAS COURTS used for the British Hard Court 
Championships for the last 28 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS, including IFFLEY 

ROAD, OXFORD, where the first mile under four minutes 

Also ordered for Olympic Games Track 
Melbourne, Australia, 1956. 


was made. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter's and En-Tout-Cas 
SQUASH COURTS, which can now be economically and 
speedily constructed. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘* BITUTURF”’ 
CRICKET PITCHES 


Practice 


EN-TOUT-CAS design and make SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


EN-TOUT-CAS (Published annually) Price List (92 pages) of 
all kinds of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, SPORTS GROUND 
EQUIPMENT and ACCESSORIES (Please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates, from : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., Syston, Nr. Leicester 


Telephone : Syston 86163-4-5-6 





Londen Office Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, $.W.! 
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Correct in size, weight & play in 


MOULDED 
FOOTBALL 


Size 5—I8 panel. 
Size 4—I2 panel. 
In Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes. 


MOULDED 
NET BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication S-ply re- 
inforced construction 
for long life 


MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MITRE 


BRANO 


MOULDED 
BALLS 
70-OAY 


From leading Sports Dealers 


417 


every way 


MOULDED 


VOLLEY 
BALL 


A 1!2-panel ball of 
durable 5-ply  re- 
inforcedconstruction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 


MOULDED 
BASKET 
BALL 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep tread grain. 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
white. 





Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 





/ts practically unbreakable! 





DURALE® is @ ATTRACTIVE @ DURABLE @ HYGIENIC @ ECONOMICAL 


@ Stands up to hard knocks 
@ Will not crack, craze or 
discolour 


Jules Lang and Son, 96 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 


@ Proof against hot liquids 
@ Can be used safely in 


Refrigerators 


When re-ordering specify — D U R A L E xX 
TOUGHENED GLASS TABLEWARE 


Duralex is obtainable through glass wholesalers, or communicate with 


Holborn 8687) 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


COMMON GROUND LIMITED 
CGA 694 Farmers of Austraiasia.._[n th« 


Other Lands ”’ series intended for the Primary school 
maps are given of Australia and New Zeal ind respectiv 
pointing out the areas of grassland and 
compared with steppe, desert and mountain rhe | 
al with sheep farming in Australia and 
New Zealand. In the former the pictures 
concern the herdsman, dosing and dipping sheep, shearing 
ind carting in the latter there 
ire pictures of herds of cattle, milking, collecting cream and 
cheese and butter making. From this useful strip may be 
deduced Australia the leading position in the 
world wool markets and why New Zealand has the world’s 
highest export of mutton; there may 
the of trade and the 
in both countries 40 frames 











Peoples of 


ely 
woodland as 
areas 
two 


dairy 


sections «ck 
farming in 


classmg and storing wool 


why has 
be discussion also on 


economics distribution of population 


- > * * 


CGA 661 Diamond Mining in S. Africa and S.W. Africa. 
A Workshop Strip by the Anglo American | 
Corporation of South Africa for educational purposes with 
notes prepared by the Corporation’s Information Depart 
ment in consultation with teacher advisers. 
the diamond deposits in Southern Africa 
diagrams show the formation of diamonds 
to Kimberley and < 
made hole from 
mined. The modern method of underground mining then 
claims attention with scenes in the Premier Mine, one of the 
most up-to-date in South Africa A further type of mining, 
that of coastal deposits and alluvium, completes the strip. 
he authors have been most careful to explain as clearly 
as possible the processes, and where pictures of machinery 
are given there are inset diagrams to show the purpose and 
working of each machine. We are enabled to appreciate 
the work that has been done to extract a « upful of diamonds 
from 25,000 tons of ore 50 frames 


designed 


A map shows 
ind geological 
We are taken 


largest 


an look down the worlds 


which some 3 tons of diamonds have 


. - * 7 


WA : B662—Copper Mining in Northern Rhodesia._A 
Workshop Strip; that is to say a strip produced for a 
specific purpose but meriting a wider circulation and 
published as it stands without revision. That this one was 
designed by the Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa for educational purposes in consultation with teacher 
advisers is sufficient grounds for its wider circulation 
Three maps scaled down from 1,000 miles to 25 miles give 
the position of the copper mine relative to Africa 
and the Belgian Congo. There are excellent photographs of 
the mine itself; the three sections dealing with copper 
extraction, smelting and refining have step by step photo- 
graphs and an excellent and admirable guide to these is 
provided by simplified inset diagrams at the corner of each 
picture so that there shall be no doubt as to the function 
of each operation. There are views of the copper belt show- 
ing housing conditions and the strip concludes with the | 
varied uses of copper. An explanatory script is issued with 
this Workshop Strip. 50 frames. 


~ > ~ - 


GAUMONT BRITISH 
$.423—The Adventures of Oliver Twist. 


taken from the film directed for the Rank Organisation by 
David Lean, and as this is the story of the first twelve vears 
of a boy’s life, the tale has been admirably adapted for | 
Juniors ; that is to say the sub ’’ plot 
brief as possible so as not to confuse 
enable Oliver's 


Rhodesia 


Che pictures are 


s have been kept as 
the story and to 
adventures to be e isily followed and 


[wo | 


| Stoker, 


man- | 
been 


| services. 


| principles is obviously acceptable. 
| and straightforward, enabling the scholar to grasp the 
| essentials easily. 
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remembered throughout the strip. The presentation is 
excellent and cannot fail to be appreciated. The strip will 
of course be most useful and interesting material for 
Social History, pointing out plainly the terrible conditions 


| prevailing among children and the great class differences 


31 frames. 

- * * * 
$.424—Shakespeare’s Henry V.——23 frames. 
$.425—Shakespeare’s Hamlet.—39 frames. 

Strips of this kind encourage an appreciation of the theatre 
by introducing actors and actresses into the classroom. 
Stills from the films enable concentrated attention upon 
individual points which may not have been grasped when 
the film was seen at the cinema. It was therefore a good 


among adults. 


| point to give the cast of the film in each case at the begin- 


ning of the notes; these are admirably written by J. T. 
M.A., and are eminently suitable for G.C.E. 


standard. Each frame has a text reference printed below 


| to account for the inclusion of each picture. The reproduc- 


tions are remarkably clear and are sure of a wide appeal. 
It seems a pity that these stills from the films are at the 
moment limited to the classics; there have been many 
famous films based on equally well known books of which 


| we should have liked a strip to refresh our memory—such 
| a one say, as ~ 


Good-bye Mr. Chipps.”’ 
- * os * 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
5159 North-East Sudan. 


-The photographs and notes 


| in this well produced strip are the work of F. C. A. McBain, 


former Senior Inspector of Geography at the Sudan Institute 
of Education. A useful map shows the physical features 
and there is a climatic diagram. Kassala, as the headquarters 
of the province, merits consideration, and after a map of 
the Gash delta the importance of irrigation is emphasised. 
After a brief encounter with the Nomads we visit the Red 
Sea Coast to note the occupations of the coastal plain. 


| After a glimpse of Tokar and Old Sudan we spend some 


time in looking round Port Sudan and noting the Port 
The notes are sufficiently detailed for Senior 
Students and this strip with its four companion strips now 
brings the total of photographs of the Sudan to well over 
200. 48 frames. 
* * - - 

5152—Electric Current in Gases and Vacuum.—This is 

Part 4 of a series of strips on Movement and Energy. The 


| purpose of the series is to correlate a number of scientific 


subjects and to present in a simple way some of the funda- 
mentals upon which the general knowledge of science can 
be built. 

This strip serves as an introduction to Electronics, and as 
little practical work can be done in connection with it, any 
visual material which will help to illustrate the elementary 
The diagrams are clear 


The teacher, too, is saved much time by 


having such convenient diagrams to hand. Movements 


| of electrons, electric discharge through gases, the working 


of the cathode-ray tube, the photo-electric cell and the 
sound-film are all adequately dealt with. 36 frames. 
The other titles in the series are : 
Radiant Energy. 29 frames. 
Electric Current. 43 frames. 
Static and Current Electricity. 37 frames. 
Radio, Radar and Television. 52 frames. 
* * * * 


No. 6197—-The Runaway Son.—-Perhaps the two most 
popular Bible stories for Juniors and upper Infants are 
“The Good Samaritan ” and ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” so that 
there is no doubt that this strip should greatly assist the 
teacher by giving a convincing presentation of the story. 
Based on the excellent little book of the same title, published 
by the Blandford Press, a copy of which is supplied to be 
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read with the pictures which are reproduced exactly as 
they are in the book. The story is considerably expanded 

it is a matter, of conjecture as to whether the prodigal 
bought a house and a camel, but the fact that they had to 
be sold again enhances the danger of riotous living and 
holds the attention for a longer period. As in the previous 
strips of the series the illustrations are clear and very 
colourful. There is no question that the children will 
enjoy this to the full. 28 frames. 

* * * * 


No. 5162-—How Insects Fly.It is refreshing to find a 
strip on a subject of which there is so little literature. 
The study of animal flight is fascinating, yet no standard 
textbock is available. We are therefore most grateful to 
Mr. John Warham for introducing a subject so full of 
interest and providing us with a set of excellent high speed 
photographs to illustrate his conclusions. The author 
points out clearly the differences between fast flying and 
slow flying insects and treats of the evolution from the 
primitive types such as the Termites to the highly specialised 
Diptera. There is much to learn for those who have not 
considered the subject before and the way is paved for 
much practical observation on the varied purpose of flight 
in addition to the weak or strong, high speed or slow speed. 
With such keen observation on his own specialty it is a 
pity that the splendid photograph of the dragonfly in 
frame 18 should be incorrectly labelled ‘‘ Ischnura species ”’ 
when the insect is obviously Enallagma cyathigerum, one 
of the strongest fliers of the damsel flies and one which 
delights to fly a few inches above the surface of the water 
over large lakes in the teeth of the wind. 30 frames. 

Another Entomological strip just issued is ‘‘ INSECTS 
OF PONDS AND STREAMS” which we hope to review in a 
later issue. 

* * * * 

No. 5168 — Elementary Handweaving. 
set of pictures. These photographs are practical enough 
to make the child want to do the handling of the materials 
and anxious to produce a similar result. Warp and weft 
are introduced by paper weaving in squares. This 
followed by the cardboard loom with points or with holes, 
at first double sided, then the more difficult single sided. 
Progress now takes us to the board loom and finally the 


r ‘ | 
roller loom. There are examples of work done in all these | 


processes. The inexperienced teacher will find the strip 
a useful aid. 32 frames. 
* * * * 


No. 5164—Martin Luther.—This 
from the film of the same title 
Lutheran Church, and many scenes of the film 
taken in the actual streets, churches, monasteries 
castles of the period, there is no question of an authentic 
background. 

For the characters and costumes the works of the 
contemporary artists Albrecht Durer and Lucas Cranach 


filmstrip is adapted 
made for the 


as were 


have enabled faithful reproductions to be made so that the | 
pictures depict as near realism as patient research could | 


make them. A map gives the relationship of the more 
important towns mentioned in the strip, and 
script will be of great assistance to teachers. 27 frames. 


* * + * 


No. 6196—-Richard the Third. 
foreword writes, ‘ This is my first Shakespeare filmstrip in 
colour. And what more colourful subject than ‘ Richard 
the Third?’”’ 
is not of the same pleasing standard, many of the frames 
being too dense with a predominance of black as a result. 


Ernest J. 


Even so the 16 frames with good colour rendering make | 
up for this and furnish those studying the play for the | 


General Certificate of Education with some tangible aids 
to memory. 8 frames are given to Act 1, 3 to Act II, 11 to 
Act III, 5 to Act IV and 6 to Act V. 


1S | 


American | 


and 


a very full | 


Tytler in his 


We agree, but unfortunately the reproduction | 


As a list of persons | 


represented is given it would have been a good point to 
include also a list of actors for those wishing to refresh 
their memories at some future date. Other “ Stills from 
the Films ”’ now released are: ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ’’ (26 
frames), ‘‘ Moby Dick’’ (44 frames) and ‘“‘ Heidi”’ (39 frames). 


Health Education Summer School 


The 1956 Summer School arranged by the Central 
Council for Health Education will provide an intensive 
practical course in the full range of methods and media 
for health teaching purposes and should be of special 
interest to those concerned with the training of teachers 
and with the planning of school programmes of health 
education. 

The school will be held from August 14th to 24th at 
Stoke Rochford, Lincolnshire, and will be organised as 
a study conference to consider the problems of “ Team- 
work and Techniques in Health Education.’ A large 
number of key professional people from the education, 
health and welfare services from this country and from 
overseas participate in this annual vacation school, 
which has become an international conference for the 
pooling of experience and discussion of health education 
questions. It is considered that part of the value of such 
a conference is in bringing people together, and a full 
social programme will therefore be arranged. 

Full particulars from the Medical Director, the 
Central Council for Health Education, Tavistock House, 
| Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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sterilizes at 190°F. Made from 
Swedish Stainless Steel with 
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to find much to work into his own schemes. The section on 
what can be done within the limited space of the classroom 
is particularly helpful. A most capable and workmanlike 
manual. 
= * * iol 
New Reading, An English Course for Schools. General Editor, 
A. F. Scott, M.A. (Max Parrish, 3s. each Book, net.) 


It was a bright idea to use the Reader's Digest as a source 
for a course of reading for the non-academic type of child 
who must be won over to the reading habit if he is to 
acquire it at all. The variety, the insistence on facts and 
first-hand experience, the preference for a concrete style 
which characterise the selection of material published in 
compilations such as the Reader's Digest are just the 


| qualities most likely to appeal to the child for whom a 


| delight in books does not come naturally. 


This course of 
reading has been arranged in two parallel series, to cater 
for varying attainment within the same age group. Each 
article is followed by exercises of the familiar selection, 
completion and true-false pattern, but these have been 
‘dressed up "’ in a more than usually attractive form. In 
these first two books, the General Editor has taken care to 
see that the American emphasis often found in Reader's 
Digest itself does not obtrude. The books are both durably 
and attractively produced. 


* . * + 


A First Spanish Reader for Adults, by W. \W. Timms, M.A. 
(University of London Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 


A reader for first, or even second year adult students and 
for schools where Spanish is not started until the fifth form. 
The anecdotes and stories are full of a mature humour and 
have the authentic flavour of Spanish life. Each passage is 
followed by questions and a list of useful phrases derived 
from the reading. There is a full vocabulary. The student 
in particular who is learning the language with a view to 
holiday-making will have many an occasion to remember 
its pages when he actually arrives in Spain. An excellent 
production, delightfully illustrated 


* * * x 


Fluent French Song Sketches, by E. G. Bunn, B.A., and 
C. S. Elston, M.A., Ph.D. (University of London Press, 
9d. net.) 


A delightful collection of ten small classroom plays 
incorporating a number of familiar French songs. Designed 
primarily to be used with the authors’ “ Fluent French 
Course "’ the plays are, however, complete in themselves. 
Any modern language teacher who has experienced difficulty 
in finding suitable material for enlivening class-room work 
with the lower forms should look at these lively and 
humorous sketches. They offer a solution, too, to the 
problem of hitting upon something acceptable for the end 
of term concert.—C. 

7 ” * . 
in the World of Sport. 
4s. 6d. net 


Whether one participates in sport at championship level 
or as a rabbit at the local tennis club this book concerns 
us all. If you are more interested in games as a medium of 
education than a spectacle or an index of national 
prestige, then you will find much to interest you here. 

The members of the Physical Education Department at 
Birmingham University have, between them, first-hand 
knowledge of sport at international level in a variety of 
games Chey also have first-hand knowledge of sport in 
a variety of countries. In addition to their first-hand 
experience, they have searched diligently and collected in 
this book a great deal of factual information about sport, 
never assembled in one publication before Information 
about amateurism and professionalism ; information about 
standards of performance ; information about the financing 
of sport and its coaching—both in this country and abroad. 


2s. 
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HALLIWICK SCHOOL FOR 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


WINCHMORE HILL, LONDON, N.2! 
(Under the auspices of the Church of England Children’s Society.) 


Girls accepted from || years to 16 years from all 
Local Education and Public Assistance Authorities 
in the British Isles. 


Further particulars from the Matron. 


Vacancies for next term. 








From whom have most potters 
and schools bought their electric 


POTTERY KILNS 
during the last 30 years? 


R. M. CATTERSON-SMITH LTD. 
Exhibition Grounds: WEMBLEY 


Tel. ——. 4291 


A. 








7,000 NEW EX-GOVT. SURPLUS 


SIGN WRITING BRUSHES 
6-in. long, §-in. wide, j-in. hair. 
These are very useful soft hair brushes. Have 
many uses, e.g., Painting or Paste Brushes, etc 
Samples sent. Low quotations given for large or small lots 
5-7, KINGSTON HILL, 


WM. HURLOCK JNR. LTD., xingston.oN-THAMES 


—_- 
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Tel 
| HORSESHOE BAY GUEST HOUSE, situated on seashore. 


| Wighe. 


| T. CALDERBANK. 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION _ 


Severn-Wye Valley. LITTLEDEAN GUEST HOUSE, 
Littledean, Glos. Beautiful forest and river scenery. 80 rooms ; grounds !2 acres ; 
dancing ; billiards; tennis; bowls; putting ; walks ; tours. Summer terms from 
£7 3s. 6d. Under personal supervision of Resident Director. Brochure gratis. 
: Cinderford 2106. 








Restful holidays. 
comfortable accommodation. H. and C. 5/74 gns. Personal attention, 
Proprietress, Horseshoe Bay Guest House, Bonchurch Beach, Ventnor, Isle of 
Tel. : Ventnor 487. 


ILFRACOMBE.—" Hotel Sunnyside '' The Ideal Holiday Hotel, Facing South. 
Two Minutes Sea—on Level. Central. First Class Catering. Garage. Write or phone 
IMfracombe 878. Illustrated Brochure. 


LONDON, S.W.1!.—St. George's Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC. 8870. 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H. & C. E. fires, A.T.M. Radio, 
B. & B. 16/— Props. : Mr. & Mrs. F. T. Brand. 





CLIFTONVILLE.—Stay at a C.S.C.A. Recommended Hotel. BRIERDENE 
PRIVATE HOTEL, Warwick Road. Tel.: Thanet 20937. Two mins. sea and 
bowling greens. 22 Bedrooms. H. and C. Interior sprung mattresses. 
Children welcome. Terms 6 to 8} gns. according to season. Props. : Mr. 
and Mrs. E. C. Martin 








Near shops, sea. 


Bed/ 
20, Totnes Road. 


PAIGNTON.—Comfortable Guest House on level. 
Breakfast, Evening Meal. H. and C., Spring Mattresses 


DEVON (SEATON ).—Good cooking, comfortable beds. Full board from 5 to 
64 gns. Mrs. Gollop, ** Thurlestone,’’ 3, Trevelyan Road, Seaton, Devon. Phone : 
Seaton 136. 


DONEGAL.—4ire, Carrig Rua Hotel, Dunfanaghy. Licensed. H. & C. all bedrooms 


Safe bathing. Golf, fishing, mountain climbing, shooting. Registered |.T.B., A.A. & 
R.1L.A.C. Apply brochure. Mrs. Robinson. 


| KESWICK ON DERWENTWATER—Board Residence, Personal Supervision, 
| Central, near Lake 


Mrs. L. Davies, Sandon, Southey Street, Keswick. 


DOUGLAS. —*' WESTMINSTER,"’ Mona Drive, Central Prom. Terms moderate. 
With all Modern Conveniences. No Vacancies July to August | ith. $.A.E. Brochure. 
Tel. : 322 


| BLACKPOOL.—“ Hollin-Royd,”’ 52, Reads Avenue, Central. 15/6 day. H and C. 


Spring Interiors all bedrooms. Exc silent meals. Free Parking. 20212. Mrs. Cole 


ISLE OF ARRAN.—Bay Private Hotel, Lamiash. Sea front. Every comfort assured 
Schoolboys welcomed, Special Terms. Write for particulars 





CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS BY AIR 


12 day PALMA—Ist/!2th August £39 15s. 0d. 15 day WEGGIS & INTER- 
LAKEN—29th July/ 12th August £39. BLACK FOREST & SWITZERLAND 
(air and Coach) 4th/!8th August £43 10s.0d. BLACK FOREST 4th/i8th 
August £39 10s.0d. SAN SEBASTIAN 4th/!8ch August £36 10s. Od. IBIZA 
7ch/2ist August £42. All inclusive conducted tours. 

Write for complete programme of Tours 


Secretary T.H.T., 230, Woolwich Road, Abbey Wood, London, S.E.2 








ATERING EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS. Hot Cupboards, 

Cafe Sets, Potato Peelers, Refrigerators, Slicers, Gas and 

Electric Ovens, Cake Mixers, Urns, Dishwashers, Boiling Pans, 

Grillers, etc., etc. Our prices are usually 50 per cent below 

List. All equipment guaranteed; keen quotation or current 

List by return.—DOUGLAS T. HEDGES, 188-192 Sutton Court 
Road, London, W.4. CHiswick 4505-4550. 





The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 


is 13/6 per year post free. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 














What Better Memento can 


than the School Photograph ? 


Traditional part of school life for generations, the photograph is eagerly welcomed by 
It fosters their self-respect, their pride in and affection for their school and 
It adds immeasurably to the 


the pupils. 
teachers, and is a treasured possession of the parents. 
value of school records. 


H. TEMPEST LTD., School Photographers 


MUNDELLA WORKS, NOTTINGHAM 


there be 


Tel. : 89673 (3 lines) 
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In a final chapter, a number of issues are discussed in 
turn. Does sport need financial aid and should it come 
from governmental or other sources Does coaching 
constitute a threat as well as a help to sport Can we 


participate at top level without sacrificing the interests of 
the ordinary player and does international sport promote 
or destroy international [Ihe book does not 
supply all the answers. Indeed, it finishes with a number of 
questions which it passes on to the British sports-loving 
public It is a book which everyone should read and then 
argue about. 


goodwill ? 


> . * = 
Education Book Guide compiled by the National Book 
League Councils and Educ. Press, 12s. 6d.) 


[his book, which it is intended to publish annually, lists 
with full details and prices, with brief descriptions, all the 
books published in 1955 (up to November 30) which are 
thought to be of use to schools, and covers both books for 
the classroom and for the school library. It owes its origin 
to discussions which took place between certain representa 
tives of the education authorities and the National Book 
League on the question of books for schools. It was felt 
that with the growing interest in this subject, one of the 
throughout the country was for a comprehensive 
annual guide to new publications. It is no attempt to 
duplicate the work of the British National Bibliography, 


needs 


but at the same time the National Book League, in compiling | 


this list, have set out to make it as full as possible and to 
apply the most liberal principles in deciding whether or 
not to include a particular title. 

It is not a critical guide but a record of new publishing 
available to with a clear description of the 
readership for which each book is intended and what each 
book sets out to do. 


S¢ he “ Is, 


* * * ~ 


Careers Guide, by the Ministry of 
Service. (H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d. net.) 
This is an up-to-date guide for young people choosing a 

career, giving details of over one hundred occupations and 


Labour and National 


professions 
town and country planning, colliery management to meteor- 
ology and include some unusual ones like oil prospecting and 











MISCELLANY 


Mr. Ben Morris, director of the National Foundation 
for Educational Research, has been appointed a professor 
of education and director of the Institute of Education 
at Bristol University. 

* 











a * * 


The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University announced 
that the Ford Foundation have offered to the university 
two grants of £1,517 each to assist the work of Professor 
M. Fortes and of Mr. E. R. Leach, university Lecturer in 
the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

* * * * 

Replying to Dr. Stross who asked what steps the 
Minister of Education proposes to take in order to 
advise schoolchildren of the dangers associated with 
smoking, Sir D. Eccles said that a new edition of his 
Department’s handbook on Health Education, con- 
taining suggestions for teachers, will be published shortly, 
and will include a passage on this matter. 

* . . 

Messrs. Brotherton and Co., Ltd., have made a further 
donation of £21,000 to the building fund for the chemical 
engineering section of the Department of Coal Gas and 
Fuel Industries at Leeds University, which during the 
past twelve months has received £81,660 from industrial 
firms interested in schemes for the development of 
higher technological education. 


* * * * 
Thirty exchange teachers and students from eleven 
| countries took part in a survey of the English 


The professions range from agriculture to | 


mycology The different branches of engineering, social 
work, business management, catering and medicine are | 
covered. Music, dancing and dramatic art are included and, 


in addition, there are details of opportunities for both men 
and women in the three branches of H.M. Forces rhe 
guide shows where there are current shortages of recruits. 
There is an increasing demand for metallurgists, and there 
are shortages for accountancy, actuarial work, dentistry, 
home teachers for the blind, mental health workers, moral 
welfare workers, prison and borstal and speech 
therapists. 


othicers 


. . . - 


Selected Modern Reading, by A. F. Scott, M.A. (Max Parrish, 
4s. 6d. net.) 


This not the 
‘comprehension ”’ 
purely incidental, intended more as material for discussion 
than for written work. The purpose is to widen the range of 
pupils’ reading, to introduce them to authors, topics, books 
and newspapers that might not otherwise come under their 
notice. It is designed to contribute to that process of 
opening doors and windows which one of the chief 
functions of education. The book is bright and lively, the 
extracts well chosen—although it might have been more 
helpful if the sources of each extract had been given after 
the writer’s name and not buried in a minute list of acknow- 
ledgments at the back. Suitable for the fifth form of 
grammar school or for the final year in the secondary 
modern school. The book is produced with the good taste 


is familiar collection of passages 


1S 


one associates with this publishing house. 


tor | 
the handful of exercises at the end are | 


a | 


| economics, 


Educational System arranged by the British Council in 
London from May 28 to June 8. The teachers worked in 
schools and the students were engaged in full-time 
courses of study in the London area. They saw some- 
thing of the general pattern of primary and secondary 
education by means of lectures and visits to a wide 
variety of schools. 
* * * * 

Early in August forty boys from schools in Birmingham, 
Bradford, Glasgow and London will leave this country 
to take part in the eighth tour of Canada to be arranged 
under the Educational Trusts created in 1938 by 
Mr. W. H. Rhodes the Bradford philanthropist. The 
trusts provide for visits to Canada to be made each year 
by secondary school boys between the ages of seventeen 
and nineteen with the object of enabling them “ to 
form an idea of the magnitude and importance of the 
Dominion and to understand something of the every day 
life of its people.”’ 

* * * * 

The eighth annual Summer School organized by the 
Department of Education of the International Wool 
Secretariat will take place at University College, Cork, 
from August 20 to 24. The object of the Summer 
School, which is designed to be of special interest to 
members of the teaching profession, will be to provide 
those attending with a sound intrceduction to the 
academic and practical aspects of wool and the wool 
industry, and in particular te impart information on 
those branches of the subject which relate most closely 
to the school curriculum in_ history, geography, 
commerce, art and crafts, science and 
domestic science. 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT 








CHESHIRE—S. HILARY’S, ALDERLEY EDGE (Woodard 
School, Midland Division). Recognised by the Ministry of Education. 
Required in September, a MISTRESS to teach GENERAL SCIENCE 
throughout the school. Burnham Scale. Government Superannua- 
tion. Application form from Headmistress. 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


FOREST OF DEAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Cinderford, Glos. 


Applications are invited immediately for the post of Grade A 
assistant in the Commerce Department for September next. 
The department includes full-time and part-time secretarial and 
commerce courses, etc. Applicants should possess appropriate 
qualifications and commercial and teaching experience. Shorthand 
and typewriting are important subjects. A Grade B post may be 
offered to a suitably qualified applicant. 

Applications (no forms issued), stating age, qualifications, commercial 
and teaching experience, names and addresses of three referees and 
enclosing copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent to the 
riage a at the ~aaeges as soon as peeeene. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


KINGSWOOD SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Roll 460) 

Required (in September, if possible), a MISTRESS to be responsible 

for PHYSICAL EDUCATION throughout the school. 

Application forms from the Headmistress, at the School, Hanham 

Road, Kingswood, Bristol. 





HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, RIPPONDEN, YORKSHIRE 
Required September, Master to teach Maths., French and English 
at this 1.A.P.S. School. Burnham Scale. Government superannuation. 
Apply, giving names of two references, to the Headmaster. 





NORWICH.—NORWICH HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.T., 
Eaton Grove.—Required for September, 1956, a fully qualified 
MISTRESS to take charge of Form Lower II (Ages 8 to 9). Ability 
to take Games desirable. Interest in Music or Arts and Crafts 
would be useful. Burnham Scale. Apply immediately to the 
Headmistress. 


STREATHAM HILL AND CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
G.P.D.S.T., Wavertree Road, London, S.W.2. Required for 


September, DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS, Part-time, to teach | 


NEEDLEWORK in the Middle School and COOKERY to‘‘O”’ 
standard. 


level 





URGENTLY REQUIRED in September in School Boarding | 


House, Resident Assistant Matron, 50 girls under |5. Share super- 
vision and general duties with qualified Matron and other Assistant. 
Housemistress in charge. Apply immediately enclosing testimonials 
to the Headmistress, Clifton _— School, Bristol, 8. 





FOR DISPOSAL 
in September or January next. An outstanding Independent 
School for girls and boys from 5 to 17. Recognised by the 
M. of E. Fully staffed and fully booked to capacity of 800 pupils. 
Equipment and Premises above the average. Regarded as one 
of the best schools in the Country. Annual income exceeds 
£45,000 a year, showing handsome profits. A going concern 
at a figure between £25,000 and £30,000, this would be an 
excellent proposition for a syndicate or group of Principals 
possessing the necessary qualifications and experience to 
ensure a continuance of the school on its present lines. Pro- 
prietor is anxious to retire but would be prepared to continue 
for a further year in order to assist new owner(s). Full 
details and audited accounts available to Principals or their 
Solicitors.—Box. No. S.G.C. 651. 24, Black Friars Lane, 
London, E.C.4. 











| MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


“FRIGIDAIRE” Low temperature refrigerators. 49-in. wide 
X 28-in.deep x 34-in. high. Ex large National User. Suitable for 
Deep Freezing; Storage of Ice Cream; Frozen Foods, etc. 
Price, £30 each. Domestic Refrigerators, Service Cabinets and 
Cold Rooms also available. A.R.C. 130, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.!. MUSeum 4480. 


| GLENSHEE FABRICS for Cross Stitch, Drawn Fabric and 
Counted Thread Embroidery. Obtainable at or through good 
needlework suppliers. Send stamped addressed envelope for free 
pattern card. Richmond Brothers, Balfield Road Works, Dundee. 


TIMBER-PLYWOOD-HARDBOARD.—It will pay Handicraft 
Teachers to write for our list. N. Gerver, 10, Mare Street, Hackney, 
London, E.8. Phone: Amherst 1131. 








SOAP ON TAP.—Latest self-measuring tap dispenser units defeat 
wastage, withstand rough usage and fit any washroom layout. 
Uses any good liquid soap. Illustrated details and specimen costings 
from Chemag Hygiene Division, Consul Works, Chester Street, 
Sraingnam 6. 


TAPE RECORDER SPECIALISTS.—We have every make in 
stock and give free advice on your problems. Write for leaflets and 
details of our easy terms. PHOTO-OPTIX (LONDON) LTD., 
Dept. S.G., 73, Praed Street, London, W.2. PADdington 2891. 








UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes; Uncut 
moquette 10s. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield Ltd., 
3, Villiers Road, London, N.W.2. 


EARN SPARE-TIME INCOME writing stories, articles, 
children’s stories, etc. Free booklet—Northern School of Author- 
ship, (S.G.C.) 83, ‘Grape Street, Manchester. 


MUSIC ‘60 Melodies for Movement’’ (Piano) Book, 3s. 
Traditional Tunes for Rhythmic Movement—-Walk, Run, Skip, 
| Gallop, Sway, Rock—or for Percussion Band Work. ‘‘Approach to 
Piano Teaching ’’ by Betty Reeves. The Book is aimed for the 
young teacher or for the student. Price 5s. Obtainable from 
| Bosworth and Co. Ltd., 14/18, Heddon Street, W.1., or from any 
music dealer. 








CHAIRS, TABLES, DESKS and ail types of school furniture. 
Price lists and illustrations free on request. 


HARPER-WYCOMBE LTD. 


School Furniture Manufacturers 


Station Works, High Wycombe Tel. : H.W. 2539 








Material for BIOLOGY & NATURE STUDY 


Every description of freshwater aquatic life; reptiles and 
amphibians ; and many forms of terrestrial life required in 
the study of biology. 1|6-page List available on application. 


L. HAIG & CO., LTD., Newdigate, Surrey 


° (Est. 50 years). 











S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 


341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.1 


We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 


Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 
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NOW READY % 53rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 





THE 1955/56 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


(Published annually by the Proprietors of the ‘‘School Government Chronicle "’) 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the CONTENTS INCLUDE : 

Education Committees and Local Authorities, the MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions; Executive and Staff; 

Principals of Schools, Colleges, Training Colleges, Inspectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees; Regional Officers; Welsh 

Universities, Polytechnics, and others interested in Education Department. 

National Education should have a co of thi EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 
; : py _ ens Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 

completely revised and enlarged new edition. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers ; 

More than five thousand corrections have been Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled. 


made. If you have not yet ordered, please do so now. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee with Sub-Committees ; 
inspectors ; Divisional Officers ; Organisers and other officials ; Youth Employment 


Offices. 
HOME OFFICE CHILDRENS’ DEPARTMENT. 


CHILDREN’S OFFICERS. 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS. 

SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland). 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. ireland). 

SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS. 

POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART. 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES. 

RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGES. 

COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND. 

UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 

INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 

PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb, and other Handicapped 
Children. 

HOME OFFICE APPROVED. SCHOOLS. 

BURNHAM COMMITTEES. 

EXAMINING BODIES. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, Canada; Australia; New Zealand; 
South Africa; India; Pakistan; Ceylon. OVER 


COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 500 PAGES 


UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 
COUNTY LIBRARIES. - 




















EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS. 
COMING EVENTS DIARY. Postage 1/3 euare 
ARTICLES ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING, 
VISUAL AIDS, 
SCHOOL TELEVISION, etc., etc., 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 























FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM 
ORDER NOW : THE PUBLISHERS 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


‘COBHAM HOUSE,’ 24, BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 





Printed for the Proprietors, The School Government Publishing Co., Ltd., by Taz Birmincnuam Printers, Lrp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham 5, and 
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